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CHAPTEE   IV. 

EAMSAY,    ALIAS   ANGEL. 

Now,  wliile  these  two  were  rapidly  passing 
through  all  those  nicely  graduated  emotions  of 
admiration,  wonder,  respect,  longing,  and 
ardent  desire  for  each  other's  society,  which 
make  up  and  lead  to  the  delightful  passion  of 
love  (which,  unless  a  man  feel  it  at  least  once 
in  his  life,  he  had  better  never  have  been  born), 
an  event  happened  which  was  destined  to 
trouble  everything.  Always  that  detestable 
hitch  in  human  affairs  which  interrupts  and 
hinders  !  The  American  j^oet  observes  on  this 
point,  that  the  course  of  true  love  may  fitly  be 
compared  with  the  flow  of  the  Mississippi ;  for 
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it  is  a  full  and  mighty  stream  ;  and  it  is  irre- 
sistible ;  and  it  has  snags  ;  and  there  are  in 
certain  of  its  latitudes  alligators  in  its  waters, 
and  rattles  on  its  shores,  besides  fevers.  Tlie 
snags,  also,  are  not  found  in  the  early  reaches 
of  the  river,  which  further  assists  that  poet's 
metaphor. 

The  event  was  this. 

Stephen  Cobbledick  was  one  morning  seated 
on  a  hawser  on  the  harbour  quay.  His  short 
pipe  was  in  his  mouth,  his  legs  were  stretched 
out,  and  he  was  contemplating,  with  an  air  of 
great  satisfaction,  the  wreaths  of  tobacco  smoke, 
for  they  contained  a  delicious  castle  of  Spain 
connected  with  the  '  marriage  settlement '  of 
his  niece.  It  had  occurred  to  the  Avicked  old 
man  that,  while  he  was  about  it,  eighty  or  even 
ninety  pounds  a  year  might  as  easily  be  set 
down  as   the   cost   of  Avis's   maintenance   as 
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seventy,  and  the  same  sum  might  be  charged 
for  every  year  of  her  existence.  Now,  as 
she  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  that  meant 
a  total  of  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  as  he  chalked  it  up  on  a  neighbouring- 
stone. 

'  She  owes  me,'  he  said,  '  sixteen  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds ;  or,  countin'  the  interest 
out  of  which  I  have  been  choused,  seventeen 
hundred  pounds  in  all.  There's  a  sum  !  She 
shall  go  for  it,  though.  I  shall  charge  nothing 
— nothing  at  all — for  loss  of  her  services  and 
agonies  at  parting  from  my  dearly  beloved 
niece.     What  a  uncle  I  am  ! ' 

He  was,  indeed,  as  he  was  about  to  prove, 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  uncles  recorded  in 
history,  except  perhaps  Eichard  the  Third,  the 
guardian  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  and  the 
Barber  Fiend. 
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So  rapt  was  he  in  the  vision  of  his  own 
goodness,  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  the 
operation  conducted  just  below  him,  of  insert- 
ing a  new  plank  in  the  side  of  a  coaster,  nor 
did  he  hear  the  footsteps  of  a  man  who  was 
walking  leisurely  towards  him.  He  was  a  thin, 
slenderly-built  man,  about  the  average  height, 
dressed  in  a  black  frock  coat,  buttoned  up, 
black  trousers,  and  a  tall  hat.  He  might  have 
been  a  disssenting  minister,  or  a  traveller  for  a 
religious  publication,  or  a  temperance  lectm-er, 
or  a  promoter  of  pubhc  companies,  so  much 
did  his  appearance  betoken  ostentatious  re- 
spectability. His  age  might  have  been  any- 
thing, but  was  certainly  over  forty,  as  was 
manifested  by  the  crows'-feet  round  his  eyes. 
His  features  were  good  and  certainly  handsome, 
though  too  long  and  sharp  ;  his  eyes  were  keen 
and  small ;  his  lips  were  thin,  with  a  nervous 
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twitch  ill  them,  and  they  were  flexible ; 
his  hands  and  feet  were  small  and  deli- 
cate. 

He  stood  awhile  looking  at  the  good  vision- 
ary, who  sat  gazing  into  space  as  he  counted 
up  his  gains,  and  heard  him  not.  The  stranger 
smiled.  '  What  mischief  is  the  old  man  think- 
ing of  now  ?  '  he  murmured.  '  He  looks  aged, 
but  there's  work  in  Stephen  yet.' 

He  stepped  over  the  ropes  which  lay 
about  the  quay,  and  laid  liis  hand  on 
Stephen's  shoulder,  not  heavily,  but  with  a 
quick,  hard  grip,  as  if  he  had  caught  his 
victim  at  last. 

'  Shipmate,'  he  said,  '  how  goes  it  .^  ' 

Stephen  started,  looked  up  in  his  face, 
jumped  to  his  feet,  dropping  his  pipe,  which 
was  smashed  on  the  stones,  and  forgetting  his 
vision   of  marriage    settlements.      Never    was 
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man  more  astonished.  His  jaw  dropped,  liis 
eyes  opened,  he  spread  out  his  hands  in  help- 
less astonishment. 

'  Cap'en  Eamsay  I '  he  cried  at  length.  '  It 
is  hisself.' 

'  Shake  hands,  old  salt,'  said  the  other.  '  It 
is  myself,  I  guess.  No  other  hoss  has  got  into 
this  skin.  Why,  there  ;  it's  cheerful  lookin' 
at  your  old  face  again.  Kind  o'  brings  back 
the  old  days  ;  doesn't  it  ?  ' 

'  It  does ;  it  does,'  responded  Stephen.  '  But 
come,  Cap'en,  this  demands  a  drink.' 

'  Hold  hard  ;  you  come  in  my  tow  so  long- 
as  I'm  here,'  said  Captain  Eamsay.  '  Let  us  go 
to  the  bar.' 

They  went  there  and  drank  each  other's 
health  at  the  Captain's  expense. 

'  And  where,'  asked  the  stranger,  '  can  we 
have  a  place  where  we  can  sit  and  talk  by  our- 
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selves,  with  nobody  prickin'  up  their  ears  to 
listen  ? ' 

Stephen  led  the  way  to  his  own  cottage, 
w^here,  appropriating  Avis's  room  for  the 
occasion,  they  sat  and  talked. 

'  To  think.'  cried  Stephen,  '  that  I  should 
live  to  see  you  a  settin'  down  in  my  own 
house.' 

'  Here  I  am,  you  see.  I  was  at  Liverpool, 
when  I  remembered  that  you  had  given  up  the 
piloting,  and  were  come  home.  And  by  reason 
of  your  sometimes  answering  to  the  name  of 
Boscastle  Steve,  I  concluded  to  run  down  here, 
and  prospect  around  till  I  found  you.' 

'  In  my  own  house,'  replied  the  other  with 
iteration  ;  '  the  same  house  as  I  bought  with 
half  a  dozen  others  when  I  come  home  eighteen 
years  ago,  after  that  little  job  of  ours,  where 
we  done  so  well.' 
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'What  little  job?' 

'  You  know,  the  black  job,  when  we  shipped 
— Ho  !  ho  ! — that  crew  of  darkies  in  Boston, 
pretendin' — Ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! — that  we  were  bound 
for  Liverpool,  and  run  'em  down  to  New 
Orleans  and  sold  'em  every  man  jack.' 

'  I  remember,'  Captain  Eamsay  replied ; 
'  and  divided  the  plunder.  It  was  risky,  but 
creditable.  It  wouldn't  quite  do  to  have  shown 
up  in  Boston  for  a  while  after  that,  would  it  ? ' 

'  And  what  have  you  been  a  doin'  of  since, 
Cap'en?  Have  you  sot  down  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
ceeds of  honest  industry,  or  have  you  fooled 
away  your  pile  ?  ' 

'  I've  fooled  away  that  pile,  and  I've  made 
more  piles,  and  I've  fooled  them  away.' 

'  Euchre  ?  '  asked  the  pilot. 

'  And  monty,  and  any  other  darned  thing 
going.     Guess  if  the  Prodigal  Son  had  gone  to 
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New  Orleans  lie  would  have  dropped  the  old 
man's  dollars  in  a  way  to  reflect  credit  on  that 
city.' 

'  Ay,  ay.  When  I  set  eyes  last  upon  you, 
Cap'en,  you  was  a  Salem  man,  and  a  Quaker 
by  profession  when  in  shore-going  togs,  and 
religion  was  useful.  And  you'd  changed  your 
name  from  Eamsay  to  Angel.    Ho  !  ho !  Angel ! ' 

'  Yom'  memory  is  so  good,  old  mate,  that 
I  must  ask  you  to  remember  nothing  about  me 
'cept  what  I  tell  yon.  And  what  I  tell  you 
now  is  this :  I  am  Eamsay  again,  Jefferson 
Eamsay,  Commodore  in  the  Navy  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  I  was  born  and  reared  in 
Norfolk.  I  am  Secesh  to  the  back-bone.  Bully 
for  the  blue  flag  !  I  hail  from  the  South,  the 
land  of  chivalry,  where  no  abolitionist  skunk 
shall  be  permitted  to  dwell,  and  all  the  whites 
air   gentlemen    born,   most   of    them   of    the 
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ancient  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain.  We  air 
fightin',  sir,  for  liberty  and  our  constitution. 
The  Peculiar  Institution  has  been  forced  upon 
us  by  our  ancestors.  We  shall  consider  it  when 
we  have  established  our  freedom  from  the 
North.  Abolition  we  abhor,  because  we  love 
our  niggers  too  well  to  give  them  the  liberty 
they  would  convert  into  licence.  No,  sir,  the 
South  at  this  moment  is  the  proud  champion 
of  constitutional  right,  and  the  defender  of 
morality  and  religion.' 

He  delivered  this  harangue  with  a  slowness 
which  greatly  added  to  the  effect. 

Stephen  Cobbledick  was  affected  almost  to 
tears.  '  He  ought,'  he  exclaimed,  '  to  have 
been  a  bishop  ! ' 

'  So  I  ought,'  said  Captain  Eamsay,  '  if 
everybody  had  what  was  best  for  him.  I  should 
like  to  be  a  bisliop — in  England.' 
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Stephen  then  began  to  narrate  his  own  ex- 
periences. The  Commodore  of  the  Confederate 
Navy  sat  in  the  attitude  of  Hstening,  which  was 
polite,  because  the  Pilot  was  prolix.  After  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  of  patient  pretence,  he 
pulled  up  the  narrator  short. 

'  Say,'  he  began,  '  what  do  you  mean  to  do 
next?' 

.'  Nothing,'  replied  Stephen. 

'What?  Stay  in  this  forsaken  hole? 
Sit  here  and  rot  like  an  old  hulk  in  a  har- 
bour ?  ' 

'  Ay.  Sit  here  is  the  word,  Cap'en.  Time's 
come  when  I'm  bound  to  lay  up.  I've  got 
religion.  I've  got  a  dozen  cottages ;  I  collect 
the  rents  of  a  Saturday  ;  I'm  sixty-five  years  of 
age  :  there's  no  pilotin'  to  do  ;  and  as  for  black 
jobs,  why  I  doubt  whether  that  trade  will  ever 
again  be  worth  what  it  used  to  be.     Lord  ! 
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sometimes,  when  the  minister  is  a  boomin' 
away  in  the  chapel,  I  sit  and  think  of  the 
droves  of  'em,  bought  for  a  song,  as  one  may 
say,  sometimes  took  for  nothing,  drivers  and 
all,  hurried  over  the  Atlantic  in  a  clipper  that 
could  show  her  heels  to  any  British  frigate 
afloat,  and  put  up  at  J^ew  Orleans  or  Havannah 

for '     Here  he  stopped  and  sighed.     'It's 

comfortin'  to  think  of  those  times.  It  brings 
out  the  flavour  of  the  liymns.  You  should  get 
religion,  Cap'en.' 

'  Some  day,  maybe,  Stephen.  'Spose  there 
was  piloting  to  do  ?  ' 

'  Ay,  ay  ?  '  The  old  fellow  sat  upright  and 
listened  intently. 

'  "Spose  I  was  to  say  to  myself,  "  I've  got 
a  job  that  wants  a  light  hand,  a  quick  eye,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  coast  ?  "  ' 

'  What  coast  ? '  asked  Stephen. 
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'  The  coast  of  North  Car'lina,  and  the  port 
of  Wilmmgton.' 

'  He  means  blockade-runnin' ! '  cried  Ste- 
phen with  enthusiasm.  Where  there's  danger, 
there's  Cap'en  Eamsay  !  Where  there's  money 
to  be  made,  there's  the  gallant  Cap'en !  Where 
there's  fightin'  and  runnin'  away,  and  a  shootin' 
of  six-shooters,  there  he  is  in  the  middle  of  it, 
whether  it's  filibusterin',  or  slavin',  or  the  South 
Sea  trade,  or  runnin'  the  blockade !  What  a 
man !     What  a  Nero  ! ' 

'You've  guessed  the  job,  old  shipmate. 
Some  men  would  ha'  let  me  beat  about  the 
bush  for  an  hour.  But  you've  got  a  head  upon 
your  shoulders,  Stephen,  screwed  on  tight,  right 
end  up,  and  eyes  in  that  head  as  can  see 
straight .     You've  guessed  it ! ' 

'  Go  on.  Cap  ;  go  on.'  This  sagacious 
flattery  increased  the  good  old  man's  desire  to 
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hear  more.  Blockade-running  was  next  to 
piracy ;  therefore  dear  to  his  heart.  For  he 
was  one  of  those  perverse  brethren  who  ever 
love  the  thing  that  is  illegal,  because  it  is 
illegal. 

'  I've  been  blockade-running  since  that 
little  game  began,  and  I  haven't  been  caught 
yet.  And  I  don't  mean  to  be,  though  they've 
put  on  the  coast  some  new  and  fast  cruisers. 
For  I've  got,  at  Liverpool,  loading  for  me,  a 
craft,  Stephen,  as  would  make  your  eyes  water. 
Yes,  I  reckon  you  would  weep  for  joy  that  you 
had  lived  to  see  such  a  craft.' 

'Ah!' 

'  Such  lines  ;  such  gracefulness  ;  such  light- 
ness ;  such  speed.' 

'Oh!' 

'  You  shall  see  her,  Stephen.  Whether  you 
fall  in  with  my  proposal  or  not,  you  shall  see 
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her  and  judge  for  yourself.  Now,  listen.  In 
my  last  trip  we  did  well ;  got  in  and  out  with- 
out a  brush  or  a  shot.  Some  of  the  boys 
aboard  were  pretty  rough — that's  a  fact — and 
just  before  we  sighted  Nassau  there  was  a  little 
difficulty  between  the  pilot  and  the  chief  officer. 
The  chief  officer  didn't  matter,  because  his  sort, 
though  he  was  a  plucky  one,  air  plentiful,  and 
Nassau  swarms  with  young  English  chaps  mad 
for  a  run ;  but  when  the  pilot  had  to  send  in 
his  checks  too,  and  we  heaved  both  overboard 
at  once,  it  was  a  real  loss,  and  rough  upon  us, 
as  was  generally  felt.  Eor  pilots  air  like  angels 
— they  air  skarse.' 

'  Young  men,'  said  Stephen,  '  will  be  young 
men.  I've  drawed  a  bowie  myself  before  now, 
and  let  daylight  into  the  other  chap.  But  for 
both  to  go  at .  once  I  That  seems  a  most  ex- 
travagant waste.' 

VOL    III.  c 
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'  So,  being  at  Liverpool,  I  remembered  you, 
Stephen.  I  said :  "  This  is  a  chance  which 
does  not  often  happen.  If  Stephen  Cobbledick 
gets  it,  he  is  a  made  man."  ' 

'  I'm  too  old,'  said  Stephen. 

'  Nonsense.  You're  as  j^oung  as  you  feel. 
Your  hand  is  firm,  and  your  eye  is  straight ; 
and  what's  more,  you  know  every  inch  of  the 
coast.' 

'  I  do.     No  man  better.' 

'  Why,  then,  we're  half  agreed  already. 
And  now,  old  pal,  you  shall  see  what  a  thing 
it  is  I  am  goin'  to  give  you  a  share  of.'  He 
pulled  some  papers  and  the  stump  of  a  pencil 
out  of  his  pocket.  '  First,  you  shall  have,  for 
the  double  trip,  seven — hundred — and — fifty 
pounds — nigh  upon  four  thousand  dollars.' 

'  What  ?  '  Stephen  jumped  out  of  his  chair. 
'  How  much  ?  ' 
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'  Seven — ^hundred — and — fifty  pounds  ster- 
ling. Half  paid  down  on  the  day  you  go 
aboard ;  the  other  half  when  we  get  back  to 
Nassau.  Stop  a  minute,  I  haven't  done  yet. 
Every  man  is  allowed  space  for  his  own  ven- 
tures. You  shall  have  room  for  a  dozen  cases 
if  you  like.  More  than  that,  I've  bought  them 
for  you,  and  they  are  shipped  ready  for  you.  I 
give  them  to  you.' 

'  If  I  could  ! '  cried  Stephen. 

'  Why  not  ?     Wliat's  to  prevent  ?  ' 

'  There's  that  gell  o'  mine ;  my  niece. 
Hanged  if  I  don't  think  they  kep'  her  alive  a 
purpose  to  worry  an'  interfere.' 

'  Leave  her  behind.' 

'  I  might  do  that.' 

'  A  dozen  cases,  all  your  own.  They're 
full  of  the  things  that  sell  in  Eichmond  and  the 
other  places.    There's  women's  stays,  kid  gloves. 
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tooth-brushes,  Cockle's  pills,  liicifer  matches 
— man !  whatever  you  take  Avill  sell,  less  it's 
raw  cotton.' 

'  Ay.' 

This  good  uncle  was  meditating  a  scheme 
for  the  happiness  of  his  niece. 

'  As  for  danger,  there's  none.  Not  that 
you  are  the  man  to  show  a  white  feather. 
There's  plenty  at  Liverpool  could  do  it,  but  I 
want  you.  "  Steve  Cobbledick,"  I  said,  "  would 
enjoy  the  business.  Steve  Cobbledick,  as  I've 
known  these  twenty  years  and  more,  since  I 
was  little  bigger  than  a  boy." ' 

'  You  were  on'y  next  door  to  a  boy,'  said 
Stephen,  'when  you  came  aboard  as  third  mate. 
'Twas  at  Havannah.  You  were  then,  you 
said,  the  son  of  an  English  gentleman,  and 
you'd  run  away.  You  shipped  in  the  name 
of  Pereaiine  Pickle,  which  afterwards   I   saw 
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in  a  printed  book.  That  was  the  first' — he 
looked  round  him  with  admiration — '  of  his 
names  and  his  descriptions.  Never  any  man 
had  so  many  parents.  And  wicked  ?  How  a 
lad  so  young  could  pick  up  so  much  wicked- 
ness, the  Lord  knows.  Yet  there  he  was. 
And  drink?  Like  a  mermaid.  And  swear? 
Don't  name  it.  And  fight?  Like  Great 
Alexander ;  for  the  walloping  of  a  nig,  to  get 
the  work  out  of  him,  I  don't  suppose  there  was 
ever  a  lad,  Spaniard,  Mexican,  or  Yankee, 
could  come  within  a  mile  of  him.  And  the 
sweetest  temper  with  it ;  not  proud,  not  puffed 
up  with  vain  conceits  ;  easy  and  affable  with 
all  alike.  And  at  a  dignity  ball,  the  cock  of 
the  walk,  though  Mexican  yellow  noses,  which 
are  well  known  to  be  more  jealous  than  a 
alhgator,  were  waitin'  outside  with  knives 
sharpened  on  the  door-step  to  have  his  blood.' 
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'  Then  you  will  go  with  me? '  said  the  hero  of 
this  praise,  unmoved.  '  You  will  be  my  pilot  ? 
I'm  part  owner  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  as  well 
as  skipper.' 

'  When  do  you  want  to  sail  ?  ' 

'  In  a  fortnight.' 

'Give  me  three  days.  I  think  I  can  go, 
Cap'en.  It's  only  that  cussed  gell.  She's  lost 
me  a  thousand  pounds  a'ready,  and  I  want  to 
get  that  back.  I  think  the  job  is  as  good  as 
done.     Three  days,  my  noble  Cap'en.' 

In  the  evening  Stephen  produced  an 
electrical  effect  in  the  smoking-room  of  the 
Wellington  Arms  by  the  introduction  of  his 
friend  Captam  Eamsay,  who  was,  he  added, 
Commodore  m  the  Confederate  Navy. 

Now  Cap'en  Eamsay  was,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained, a  familiar  name  with  every  man  who 
was   privileged   to  hear    the   conversation    of 
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Mr.  Stephen  Cobbledick.  For  whenever 
he  had  to  tell  of  a  deed  of  peculiar 
atrocity,  an  act  of  more  than  common 
treachery,  a  deed  which  made  the  flesh  to 
creep  and  the  blood  to  boil,  a  transaction 
more  nefarious  than  is  usually  considered 
possible  to  humanity,  he  fathered  it  with 
every  tribute  of  praise  and  admiration  upon 
Cap'en  Eamsay.  And  this  heroic  Viking 
actually  stood  before  the  peaceful  folk  of  Bos- 
castle  in  the  flesh.  A  small,  lithe,  quiet-look- 
ing maD,  with  quick  bright  eyes,  who  sat 
quietly  beside  Stephen,  and  for  a  while  said 
nothing. 

The  sexton,  the  blacksmith,  and  the  ship- 
wright stared  mutely  at  the  stranger,  who  pre- 
sently began  to  talk  and  to  smoke  cigars. 

'  Yet  he  is  a  tiger,  Jack,*  whispered  the 
Poet,  in  answer  to  nothing. 
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Jack  opened  the  conversation  by  asking  if 
the  Commodore  had  left  the  States  recently, 
and  what  he  thought  were  the  present  prospects 
of  the  South. 

'  Sir,'  replied  that  officer,  '  the  present  ])ro- 
spect  is  certainty.  The  North  is  in  her  last 
throes ;  they've  got  through  all  their  Irish  and 
Germans  ;  they  can't  raise  recruits  nor  money  ; 
they  have  been — but  they  won't  own  up — 
already  licked  into  a  cocked  hat  ;  their 
generals  air  like  whipped  curs  with  their  tails 
between  their  legs  ;  their  papers  air  clamouring 
for  peace ;  and  the  South  will  be  asked  by  the 
North,  before  very  long,  to  be  good  enough  to 
take  Maryland  and  Washington,  and  go  about 
her  own  business.  Wal,  we  do  not  wish  to 
bear  malice :  we  will  let  them  alone,  provided 
they  let  us  alone.  But  go  we  must,  and  go 
we  shall.     That  is  so,  gentlemen.' 
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*  Of  course,'  said  Jack,  '  you  speak  as  a  par- 
tisan.   We  hear  other  accounts  from  the  North.' 

'  You  hear,  sir,  whatever  hes  the  meanest 
press  in  the  world  chooses  to  tell  you.  What 
I  tell  you,  sir,  is  fact.' 

Undoubtedly  a  very  strong  adherent  to  the 
Secession  Cause.  Salem  a  long  way  behind, 
clean  forgotten.  Pilot  Cobbledick  looked  on 
in  admiration. 

Presently  the  Commodore  passed  from  Con- 
federate matters,  which,  considering  the  way 
in  which  the  end  has  falsified  his  predictions, 
together  with  those  of  a  great  many  far-seemg 
English  editors,  would  be  stale  in  the  repe- 
tition, and,  backed  up  by  his  old  comrade  in 
arms,  launched  forth  upon  the  sea  of  general 
experience  and  personal  reminiscences.  Like 
Stephen,  he  had  been  everywhere. 

Stephen,  for  his   part,   was  guarded.      He 
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said  nothing,  except  to  murmur  applause,  or 
to  put  a  leading  question. 

'  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  '  asked  Jack, 
when  the  evening  was  over. 

'  What  I  said  before,  my  boy ;  a  tiger,' 
replied  the  Poet.     '  He  looks  it.' 

Avis's  reflections  were  exactly  the  reverse 
of  the  Poet's.  She  thought  that  if  the  man 
was  a  tiger,  as  according  to  the  statements 
made  by  Stephen  he  most  certainly  was,  he 
looked  like  a  lamb.  His  voice,  to  her,  was 
so  gentle  from  the  moment  he  saw  her;  his 
manner  so  mild,  so  caressing ;  his  very 
attitudes  so  modest  and  unassuming,  that  she 
could  not  believe,  from  his  appearance,  the 
stories  told  about  him.  He  a  pirate  ?  He  a 
tiger?  No;  the  imagination  of  Stephen  must 
have  invented  all. 
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CHAPTEE  y. 

THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE. 

The  way — which  the  wise  man  found  mar- 
vellous in  his  eyes — when  there  are^  three 
together,  and  one  of  them  is  a  maid,  is  that 
one  of  the  otlier  two  must  go  away  by  himself. 
The  Poet  therefore  went  away.  He  adored 
Avis  after  the  poetical  manner.  It  is  very  well 
known  how  Petrarch  found  consolation.  In  like 
manner,  this  poet  sat  on  a  rock  ;  thought  of  this 
girl's  eyes  and  her  wondrous  face  ;  made  her  im- 
mortal— at  least,  those  of  his  friends  who  re- 
viewed him  said  so — in  undying  verse  ;    and 
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presently,  with  tranquillity  of  mind,  married 
another  woman.  You  never  find  a  poet,  mind 
you,  going  distraught  with  love. 

As  for  the  other  two,  they  went  about 
without  him,  happy  with  each  other :  they 
wandered  afield  or  along  the  rough  Cornish 
lanes,  with  cobbled  walls  on  either  side  ;  they 
gathered  the  wild  roses ;  they  sailed  in  the 
boat ;  they  climbed  the  steep  sides  of  Tintagel. 
They  were  yet  in  the  sweet  misty  time  which 
comes  before  the  spoken  love  ;  it  is  then  that 
each  to  each  puts  forth  invisible  arms  ;  ghostly 
embraces  follow,  which  are  but  half  felt ;  the 
very  air  seems  rosy  with  the  glow  of  sunrise ; 
it  is  a  time  of  imperfect  joy,  of  sweet  im- 
certainty,  hopeful  fear,  tender  doubt,  and  ever- 
growing faith.  A  woman,  perfect  of  her  kind, 
once  told  me  that  marriage,  against  which  she 
had  nothing  to  say,  was  not  so  happy  as  the 
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time  of  plighted  troth  ;  and  this,  again,  not  so 
sweet  as  that  uncertain  time  of  undecided 
wooing,  of  admiration,  and  of  attraction . 

This  time  must  have  an  end.  That  is  most 
sure.  JuHe  de  Eambouillet  marries  M.  de 
Montausier  at  last,  and  Penelope  is  rewarded  in 
the  end.  But  it  is  pleasant  while  it  lasts  ;  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  time  which  follows 
is  more  pleasant  still. 

It  was  a  new  and  divine  joy  for  Jack  to 
read,  day  after  day,  the  soul  of  this  innocent, 
fresh,  and  beautiful  gu^l,  whose  heart  turned 
unto  tilings  good  and  beautiful,  as  the  hemlock 
turns  to  the  east.  A  girl's  thoughts  are  mostly, 
when  she  finds  expression,  clad  in  the  words 
of  others  ;  she  is  not  good  at  finding  words  for 
herself,  she  stammers  when  she  tries ;  it  is  a 
shameful  thing,  in  a  way,  for  her  to  tell,  in 
words  all  of  her  own,  and  directly,  the  things 
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she  feels  rather  than  thinks.  Therefore  every 
girl  is  a  mystery  and  an  enigma.  The  better 
she  is,  the  higher  her  aspirations,  the  more 
mysterious  is  she  to  the  lover  who  would  fain 
understand  her  deepest  thought,  her  most 
secret  hope  and  wish.  Mostly,  however,  the 
talk  of  lovers  seems,  to  the  outer  world, 
commonplace. 

'  Since  Captain  Eamsay  came,'  said  Avis  to 
Jack,  two  days  after  the  arrival  of  that  worthy, 
'  I  hear  of  nothing  but  blockade-running.  My 
uncle  wants  to  go.  He  has  got  out  charts  and 
maps,  and  spreads  them  on  my  table ;  he  pores 
over  them,  with  his  thumb  on  the  j)laces  which 
he  is  interested  in.  And  he  has  been  throwing 
out  hints — you  know  his  hints  are  broad  ones 
— about  being  able  to  go  if  I  were  not  in  his 
way.' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Jack  gravely,  as  if  he  be- 
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lieved  what  he  was  saying,  '  Stephen  thinks  he 
is  getting  old,  and  would  like  to  make  better 

provision  for  you,  in  case You  see.  Avis, 

you  are  a  girl,  and  have  not  been  brought  up  to 
fight  your  way  in  the  world,  which  is  a  place 
where,  unless  you  are  provided  with  cushions 
and  hassocks  stuffed  with  bank-notes,  you  find 
the  sitting  pretty  hard.' 

'I  do  not  think  that  Stephen  cares  much 
about  providing  for  me,'  said  Avis  gently.  She 
was  not  a  girl  who  readily  thought  evil  or 
ascribed  motives.  But  it  was  ridiculous  to 
imagine  Stephen  Cobbledick  as  anxious  to  work 
for  the  sake  of  herself.  '  I  hope  you  have  got 
easy  cushions  for  yom^self,  Jack.' 

'  Mine  are  easy  enough  for  me,'  he  replied 

gruffly.     '  The    question  is Avis,  will  you 

marry  a  poor  man  ?  ' 

'Jack!'     For,  at  the  word  'marry,'  all  the 
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possibilities  of  the  situation  rushed  upon  her 
mind. 

'  I  am  getting  on,  but  an  artist's  life  is 
uncertain.  Still,  if  you  love  me  as  I  love  you. 
Avis Darling,  will  you  take  me?' 

She  knew,  she  found  out  when  he  spoke  of 
love,  that  she  already  loved  him ;  she  felt  that 
life  would  be  intolerable  without  him,  but  she 
was  ashamed ;  she  could  not,  so  surprised, 
accept  him. 

'  Oh,'  she  said,  the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes, 
'  you  ask  me  to  marry  you.  Jack,  out  of  yoiu: 
kindness  ;  just  as  you  forced  ^^our  way  to  me, 
because  you  pitied  me.     You  cannot  love  me.' 

'  My  dear,'  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  '  I 
have  always  loved  you.  I  loved  you,  I  think, 
from  the  very  first,  when  you  sat  in  the  boat 
so  sad  and  silent.  Take  me,  my  dear,  and  let 
your  uncle  go  blockade-running,  or  blockhead- 
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breaking,  or  anything  he  pleases,  with  his 
amiable  pkate  and  murderer,  Captain  Eamsay. 
Avis,  once  more,  can  you  love  me  ?  Will  you 
send  me  away  empty,  after  all  our  talks  and 
walks  and  happy  times,  Avis  ?  You  called  me 
your  brother  once ;  I  will  not  be  your  brother  any 
more.     I  must  be  your  lover.  Avis,  or  nothing.' 

She  shyly  put  out  her  hand. 

'I  cannot  give  up  my  friend,'  she  said, 
smiling  through  her  tears ;  '  and  if  he  means 
what  he  says,  and  his  handmaid  has  found 
favour  in  his  sight,  and  he  will  take  her  for 
his  sweetheart,  who  loves  him ' 

The  noblest  man  in  the  world  to  marry  the 
noblest  woman !  This  is  a  dream  which  has 
always  presented  itself  to  me  in  the  form  of  a 
nightmare.  One  can  imagine  the  loneliness, 
the  terrible  isolation  of  a  household  so  j)erfect 
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as  to  be  a  standing  and  perpetual  reproach  to 
all  the  world ;  one  may  feel  how  husband  and 
wife,  after  many  months  of  keeping  up  an 
exhibition  of  the  noblest  virtues  to  each  other 
as  w^ell  as  to  all  the  world,  would  at  last  fly 
apart  with  execrations,  and  descend  to  a  lower 
level  and — separate.  I  have,  besides,  never 
met  any  whom  I  could  call  either  the  noblest 
man  or  the  noblest  woman.  I  have  always 
found  in  the  former  certain  failings  due  to 
vanity,  jealousy,  love  of  adulation,  or  even  a 
passion  for  port;  and  in  the  other  I  have 
sometimes  noted  a  tendency  to  positiveness, 
smallness,  and  inability  to  recognise  in  the 
world  anything  but  what  she  sees.  I  am  sure 
that  Avis  was  neither  the  noblest  nor  the  best 
of  women.  To  begin  with,  she  was  not  one  of 
the  best  educated,  had  few  accomplishments, 
knew  nothing  of  society  at  all,  was  imperfectly 
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instructed  in  the  fashions,  and  had  httle  to 
recommend  her  except  her  beauty  and — an 
old-fashioned  quaHty,  but  uncommon  in  these 
days — her  virtue  and  goodness.  But,  for  an 
average  pair  of  imperfect  mortals,  with  a  good 
average  share  of  virtues,  and  a  general  leaning 
to  what  is  good  rather  than  to  what  is  evil,  and 
a  power  of  unselfishness,  and  a  belief  in  each 
other  as  well  as  in  goodness  as  an  abstract 
quality,  I  declare  that  Jack  and  Avis  promised 
to  be  as  well  mated  as  Adam  and  Eve,  who,  as 
we  know,  were  imperfect. 

'  Poet,'  said  Jack,  later  on,  with  a  strange 
light  in  his  eyes  and  a  little  shaking  in  his 
voice,  '  I  have  asked  Avis  to  marry  me.  She 
is  good  enough  to  take  me.' 

'  I  congratulate  you,'  replied  the  man  of 
song.     '  My  belief  is  that  you  have  done  the 
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best  thing  you  possibly  could  for  yourself. 
Now  that  you  are  engaged,  take  her  away  as 
fast  as  ever  you  can  ;  the  sooner  the  better.' 

'We  shall  be  married,'  said  Jack — he 
repeated  the  Avord,  as  if  it  gave  him  gratifica- 
tion— '  some  time  in  the  autumn.  I've  got  to 
find  a  house  and  furnish  it.' 

'  Don't  wait  for  the  autumn.  Take  her 
away  out  of  this,  as  soon  as  you  can.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

'  I  mean  that  the  atmosphere  is  dangerous.' 

'  If  you  will  explain ' 

'  Well,  then,  what  I  mean  is  that  I  have 
eyes  in  my  head,  even  although  I  wear  spec- 
tacles ;  that  I  have  been  using  them  ;  that  I 
have  been  watching  the  piratical  scoundrel  who 
calls  himself  Commodore  Eamsay — no  more 
an  officer  of  the  Confederate  States  than  of  the 
British  Navy.     He  is  a  tiger  and  a  man-eater.' 
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^ '  Go  on — go  on.' 

'  And  I  think  he  has  cast  eyes  of  affection 
on — on  your  fiancee.' 

Jack  clenched  his  fists  and  swore  a  great 
oath. 

'  They  are  unholy  eyes,  Jack ;  take  her 
away  at  once.' 

'  He  cannot  run  away  with  her  imder  my 
very  eyes,'  said  Jack  presently.  '  If  he 
dares  to  say  one  word  to  her,  by  Heaven 
'     Here  he  choked. 

In  these  days  it  is  extremely  difiicult  for  an 
Englishman  to  threaten  an  enemy.  He  cannot 
make  daylight  through  him  with  a  revolver,  as  a 
Texan  might  or  a  gentleman  of  Colorado.  He 
cannot  call  him  out,  with  a  choice  of  pistols  or 
swords.  He  cannot  even  promise  to  punch  his 
head,  because  it  is  undignified.  He  can  do 
nothing.     The  law  is  to  do  everything.     Yet, 
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even  in  the  most  law-abiding  country  in  the 
world,  there  is  always  that  possible  return  to 
the  habits  of  the  pre-historic  man,  who  carried 
a  stick,  sharpened  its  point  in  the  fire,  and 
carved  his  flint  axes  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
enjoying  himself  upon  his  enemy  should  he  get 
the  chance. 

One  thing  Jack  could  do — which  he  did, 
and  with  surprising  results.  He  would  see  old 
Cobbledick  and  tell  him  what  he  was  going  to 
do.  Accordingly,  he  sought  the  worthy  Pilot, 
and,  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  ask 
the  permission  of  Avis's  guardian,  which  is 
a  formality  observed  by  most  suitors,  he 
informed  him  that  he  was  about  to  marry 
her. 

'  Since,'  he  said,  '  she  is  good  enough  to 
think  me  worthy  of  being  a  husband,  we  shall 
be  married  as  quickly  as  possible.     So  you  will 
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be  free  of  your  charge,  and  happy  again.  You 
will  be  able  to  live  as  you  like,  never  open  the 
windows,  never  clean  the  place,  spread  your  din- 
ner on  the  floor,  and  get  as  drunk  as  you  please.' 

This,  to  be  sure,  was  exactly  what  Stephen 
most  wanted  ;  but  he  was  not  going  to  let  the 
girl  go  without  getting  what  he  could  for  him- 
self. And  when  Jack  used  the  word  '  worthy  ' 
in  his  humility,  Stephen  thought  of  the  other 
meaning  attached  to  the  word  'worth.' 
Therefore,  he  replied : 

'  Easy  a  bit,  young  gentleman  ;  soft  and 
easy  is  the  word.  Now,  before  we  go  a  bit 
further  into  this  business,  we  must  have  the 
marriage  settlements  laid  down  and  agreed 
upon.' 

'  The  marriage  settlements  ?  ' 

'  Just  so,  Mr.  Davenant ' — the  old  man 
looked  unspeakably  cunning — '  just  so,  sir ;  the 
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marriage  settlements.  Of  course  you  don't 
expect  that  I  am  goin'  to  let  Avis  go  with 
nothing.' 

Jack  was  rather  surprised  at  this.  Still, 
as  a  guardian,  Stephen  was  perhaps  justified 
in  expecting  something  to  be  settled  on  Avis. 

'I  am  not  a  rich  man,'  he  said;  'and 
I  cannot  settle  money  upon  my  wife  which  I 
have  not  got.  But  I  will  insure  my  life  for  her 
benefit,  for  any  reasonable  amount.  That  ought 
to  satisfy  you.' 

'  Insure  your  life  for  her  benefit ! '  Stephen 
was  astonished  at  the  young  man's  stupidity. 
'  Well,  I  don't  mind  ;  that's  just  as  you  like. 
I  was  talking  of  marriage  settlements,  not 
insurin'  of  lives  for  her  benefit.  Who's  a-talkin' 
of  her  benefit  ?  ' 

'  And  I  was  saying  that  I  will  secure  her 
from  want  by  means  of  an  insurance  in  place 
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of  a  marriage  settlement.  That  is  quite  a  usual 
tiling  to  do,  believe  me.' 

'  Lord  !  Lord  ! '  cried  Stephen.  '  Wliy  can't 
a  man  speak  up  plain  and  direct?  When  I 
said  marriage  settlement,  I  meant  marriage 
settlement !  If  you  want  me  to  go  and  beat 
about — this  tack  and  that  tack — ^like  a  lawyer, 
say  so  ;  if  not,  answer  me  plain  and  straight. 
How  much  am  I  to  have  ! ' 

'  You  to  have  ?     You  ?  ' 

'  Me,  Mr.  Davenant.  Do  you  suppose  that 
I've  paid  for  that  gell's  education,  as  fine  as  if 
she'd  been  a  duchess,  sixty  pounds — I  mean 
ninety  pounds  a  year,  money  out  of  pocket  for 
eighteen  years,  for  notliing.  No,  sir  ;  I  calculate 
not.' 

He  added  the  last  words  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  and  with  due  American  intonation. 

'  Good  Heaven  ! '  cried  Jack. 
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'  I  think  if  you  tot  up  that  sum,  Mr.  Daven- 
ant,  you  will  find  it  come  to  nigh  upon  one 
thousand  and  eight  hundred  pound.  Then 
there's  the  interest,  which  would  be — ah,  I 
dessay  a  hundred  pound  more.  That  makes, 
altogether,  pretty  near  two  thousand  pound. 
Now,  the  man  who  marries  that  gell  has  got  to 
make  a  marriage  settlement  upon  me  of  all  that 
money  as  I  have  laid  out  upon  her  to  make  her 
what  she  is.  She  can  play  the  planner,  I  am 
told ;  she  can  sing,  when  she  isn't  sulky,  like 
a  angel ;  she  can  patter  French,  they  tell  me, 
in  a  way  as  would  astonish  you ;  she  can  dress 
up  to  make  her  husband  proud  ;  she  can  talk 
pretty,  when  she  isn't  in  a  temper  ;  and  she  can 
go  along,  holdin'  of  her  petticuts  in  her  hand, 
like  a  lady.  That's  what  she  is,  a  real  lady  to 
look  at ;  besides  belongin'  to  a  most  respectable 
family.     It   was  for   this   that  I  laid   out  the 
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money.  "  Do  not  grudge  it,  Stephen,"  I  says  to 
myself ;  "  it  is  a-castin'  upon  tlie  waters,  it  will 
be  brought  back  ontoe  you,  like  a  runaway 
nig."  And  I  make  no  charge  for  the  love,  nor 
for  the  affection,  nor  for  the  grief — which  might 
settle  on  the  chest,  and  be  the  death  of  a  man, 
or  turn  to  lumbago — at  losin'  of  her ;  and  as 
for ' 

'  Stop  ! '  cried  Jack,  '  you  infernal  old  hum- 
bug and  impostor/ 

'  Mr.  Davenant ! '  Alarmed  at  this  response, 
Stephen  began  to  wish  he  had  put  his  figures  a 
little  lower. 

'  I  know  what  you  have  done.  How  you 
went  away  and  forgot  all  about  the  child ;  how 
the  man  who  held  your  money  went  on  paying 
for  the  girl  and  placed  her  in  a  respectable 
school;  how  you  welcomed  her  back  with 
reproaches   and   grumbling.     Why,   she   owes 
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you  nothing,  not  even  thanks.  Now  hsten,  and 
then  shut  up.  I  shall  give  you  not  one  far- 
thing ;  do  you  hear  ? ' 

'  Not  one  farthin.' '  Do  you  mean,  Mr. 
Davenant,  that  you  will  not  pay  me  back  even 
the  money  I  spent  on  her  ?  ' 

'Not  one  farthing.  That  is  my  answer. 
You  will  do  what  you  please  ;  but  beware  of 
any  harsh  word  or  act  to  Avis.' 

Jack  withdrew,  leaving  Stephen  in  a  state 
of  such  disgust  and  disappointment  as  he  had 
never  before  experienced.  For  the  hope  of 
getting  back  his  money  had  grown  in  his  mind 
during  the  progress  of  Jack's  brief  courtship, 
until  he  almost  saw  it  within  his  grasp.  It  was 
because  he  felt  so  certain  that  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  multiply  the  amount  by  about 
three.  It  may  be  owned  that  if  Stephen  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  geometrical 
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progression,  and  its  relation  to  compound 
interest,  his  claims  v^ould  certainly  have  been 
far  higher  than  they  were.  But  to  get  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing  at  all!  Was  that  possible? 
Was  it,  this  good  man  asked,  just  and  Christian 
so  to  act  ?  And  how,  if  not  by  means  of  Jack, 
was  this  casting  of  the  bread  upon  the  waters 
to  be  returned  to  him  ? 

As  for  Avis's  marriage,  that  was  the  very 
thing  he  wanted.  Nothing  could  possibly  suit 
him  better.  She  would  be  off  his  hands,  and 
out  of  his  house ;  he  need  not  trouble  about 
her  when  he  was  away.  But  the  cruel  dis- 
appointment, and  when  he  had  made  quite 
certain  that  Mr.  Davenant  was  a  real  gentle- 
man, who  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  pay 
for  his  fancy. 

The  conversation  took  place  in  the  porch, 
while   Avis   herself    was   sitting   on    the    cliff 
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thinking  over  tlie  wonderful  happiness  which 
had  befallen  her.  So  disturbed  in  mind  was 
her  uncle,  by  Jack's  ungentlemanlike  and  mean 
response  to  his  proposal,  that  he  was  fain  to 
have  a  tumbler  of  rum  and  water  at  once,  and 
to  load  another,  pipe.  The  grog  despatched, 
he  sat  gloomily  in  his  arm-chair,  growling 
menaces,  interjections,  and  expressions  of  dis- 
content, as  one  who  has  believed  too  much  in 
humanity,  and  now,  like  David,  is  inclined  to 
say,  in  his  haste,  unkind  things  about  all  con- 
ditions of  men. 

While  in  this  mood,  he  was  joined  by 
Captain  Eamsay,  who,  without  speaking,  took 
a  chair  and  tilted  it  against  the  wall  so  that  he 
could  sit  back  comfortably.  As  usual,  he  was 
provided  with  an  immense  cigar,  which  he 
smoked  continuously. 

After  a  while  the  Commodore  spoke. 
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'  Well,  mate,  got  an  answer  ready  r*  ^ 

'  I'll  go,'  said  Stephen. 

'What  about  the  gal?' 

'  She  may  go — where  she  darn  please,' 
repliedj  the  Pilot.  *  She  may  go  to  the  devil. 
I  wish  I'd  never  seen  her.  I  wish  I'd  never 
spent  a  farthing  upon  her.  Gratitude  ?  Not 
a  bit ;  whistle  for  it.  She  may  marry  who 
she  likes.  I  don't  care  who  she  marries  ;  she 
may ' 

'  Dry  up,  man,'  said  Captain  Eamsay. 
'  There's  more  to  be  said.  Let  us  understand 
one  another.     You  will  come  with  me  .^  ' 

'  There's  my  hand  on  it,'  said  Stephen. 
'When  I  came  home  with  my  little  pile  I 
said  I'd  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  niggers. 
Besides,  I've  gut  religion.  And  I  never  did 
love  the  blacks  ;  not  to  feel  kind  o'  hearty  toe- 
wards  their  shiny  skins  ;  not  even  when  I  was 
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sliippin'  of  'em  across  the  pond  for  the  Cuban 
market.  Some  skippers  loved  'em  hke  their 
own  brothers  and  cowhided  'em  like  their  own 
sons.  Put  their  hearts,  they  did,  into  the  cat- 
'o-nine  tails.     I  never  did.' 

'  As  for  your  religion,'  said  the  Commodore, 
'  and  as  for  your  virtue — there.'  He  made  a 
gesture  which  implied  that  he  believed  Stephen's 
late-born  virtue  to  be,  like  other  flowers  of  au- 
tumn, a  pale  and  scentless  weed.  '  Well,  that's 
settled.  Half  the  money  shall  be  paid  to  you 
before  we  ship,  the  other  half  when  we  get 
back  to  Nassau ;  the  cases  of  notions  I  pro- 
mised you  shall  be  yours.  Did  I  ever  treat  an 
old  shipmate  unfair,  Steve  ?  ' 

'  Never,  Cap.' 

'Very  well,  then.  If  we're  caught — but 
that's  unlikely — we  shall  have  a  taste  of  a  Nor- 
thern prison  ;  if  not,  we'll  have  another  merry 
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run,  and  another  at  the  back  of  that.  And 
long  may  the  war  last,  and  happy  may  we 
be!' 

Stephen  sprang  to  his  feet  and  waved  his 
hat  with  a  cheer. 

'  Now,  Steve  ' — the  Captain  was  more  than 
affable,  he  was  affectionate  to-day — '  there's 
another  thing.  That  gal  of  yom-s  is  as  fine  a 
gal  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  I  don't  remem- 
ber, nowhere,  any  gal  as  come  nigh  her  for  good 
looks  and  a  straight  back  ;  and  I  conclude  that 
she  hasn't  got  any  call  to  make  that  fine  figure 
of  hers  look  finer  by  stuffin'  and  things.' 

'  No  call  whatsoever,'  said  her  uncle  ;  '  she  is 
a  Cobbledick,  which  accounts  for  her  figure — 
where  she  takes  after  me — as  well  as  her  face. 
But  if  you  come  to  gratitude ' 

'  Now,  shipmate  '  — the  Commodore  was 
still  lying  back  in  the  chair,  with  his  feet  upon 
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the  back  of  another  chair,  and  he  spoke  with- 
out taking  the  trouble  to  remove  the  cigar  from 
his  lips — '  I've  took  a  fancy  to  that  gal  o'  yourn, 
and  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do  for  her — I  will 
marry  her.' 

'  You,  Cap'en  ?  Marry  my  gell  ?  '  Here, 
indeed,  was  condescension  !  The  greatest  man 
then  hving  in  the  world,  the  most  perfect  hero, 
the  man  who  had  set  at  defiance  more  laws 
than  any  other  man,  proposed  to  marry  into 
Stephen's  family  !  He  forgot  that  he  had  only 
an  hour  before  received  Jack's  announcement 
without  opposition  ;  he  was  dazzled  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  prospect  before  him.  The  simple 
honour  of  the  proposal  took  away  his  breath. 
So  surprised  and  delighted  was  he  that  he  even 
forgot  his  projected  marriage  settlements,  and 
never  once  thought  of  even  suggesting  the  sub- 
ject  to  his  revered  chief.     Probably   he   knew 
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beforehand  that  the  demand  was  not  hkely  to 
be  well  received.  Gentlemen  like  Captain 
Eamsay,  with  a  wide  experience  of  humanity, 
do  not  as  a  rule  receive  statements  which  accom- 
pany claims  with  a  leaning  in  the  direction  of 
credulity. 

'  Look  at  me,  Steve, '  said  the  Commo- 
dore. 

'  Yes,  Cap  ;  I  am  a-lookin'  my  level  best,' 
Stephen  replied,  gazing  hard. 

'  I  am  forty  years  of  age  ;  I  am  hard  as 
nails  ;  I  feel  as  young  as  a  ship  just  out  of  dock  ; 
there  are  dollars  in  the  locker  and  more  coming 
in  as  long  as  this  providential  and  religious  war 
goes  on.  And  that  gell  has  fetched  me  as 
I  never  thought  to  be  fetched  again  ;  she  is 
the  kind  of  woman  a  man  would  not  get  tired 
of  Neat-handed,  quick,  as  proud  as  Lucifer, 
and   as   beautiful   as   a   picture.      I'm    willin' 
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to  marry  that  gell;  we'll  take  her  over  to 
Nassau  and  marry  her  there,  if  you  like  ;  or 
we'll  have  the  marriage  here,  if  you  like ;  or 
anywhere.' 

'  Have  you  spoke  the  gell  ?  '  For  Stephen 
recollected  suddenly  that  Jack  had  '  spoke  ' 
the  girl,  and  he  felt  that  there  might  be 
breakers  ahead. 

'  No ;  you  can  tell  her  what  she's  got  to 
do,'  said  the  Captain.  '  When  she  knows,  it 
will  be  time  for  me  to  come  along  with  soft 
sawder.' 

Then  Stephen  remembered  another  thing. 
'  When  I  saw  Liberty  Wicks  last,'  he  said, 
'  and  it  was  at  Norfolk  port,  two  years  ago,  he 
told  me  that  you  were  married.  He'd  seen 
you  somewheres  North  with  your  wife.  Said 
she  was  a  sweet  and  beautiful  young  thing — 
black  hair  and  eyes — answered  to  the  name  of 
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Olive.  You  can't  marry  two  wives,  Cap ;  not 
even  you  can't  do  that,  'less  you  keep  'em  to 
different  sides  of  the  sea.' 

The  Captain's  face  darkened.  Stephen  knew 
the  expression  ;  it  meant  mischief  for  someone. 

'  Liberty  Wicks,'  he  said  softly,  '  was  quite 
right ;  I  was  married.     But  now  I'm  free.' 

Here  his  choler  rose,  and  he  swore  vehe- 
mently against  some  unknown  person  of  the 
opposite  sex,  whom  Stephen  supposed  to  be  his 
late  wife. 

'  Did  she  die.  Cap  ?  Did  you — now — chuck 
her  overboard  ? ' 

He  made  tliis  abominable  suggestion  as  if 
it  were  a  most  probable  and  even  praiseworthy 
thing  to  have  been  done. 

'  No  ;  I  wish  I  had.  I  found  what  seemed 
a  more  artful  plan.  I  took  her  to  the  state  of 
Indiana,  and  I  di-vorced  her.' 
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'  Oh,  you  di-vorced  lier.  And  how  did  she 
take  that.     Did  she  take  it  quiet  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  hke  wikl  cats.  She  followed  me 
around  ;  last  thing,  she  came  over  to  Liverpool, 
and  found  me  out.     There  she  is  now.' 

'  Ah,'  Stephen  sighed  ;  '  women  never  know 
what's  good  for  them.  When  we  act  for  the 
best,  accordin'  to  our  lights,  they  screeches  for 
the  worst.  You  was  too  kind  to  her,  Cap'en,  I 
doubt.' 

The  words  which  fell  from  his  chief's  lips 
proved  that  if  he  had  ever  been  too  kind,  he 
was  now  repentant,  and  would  do  so  no  more. 

'  It  might  be  awkward,  mightn't  it,'  asked 
Stephen,  '  if  that  young  woman  was  to  turn  up 
at  Nassau  just  when  you'd  got  the  hammocks 
slung  comfortable,  and  the  cabbages  planted  in 
the  back  garden,  and  the  scarlet-runners  climb- 
ing pretty  over  the  wall  .^  ' 
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The  Captain  remarked  curtly  that  if  a  scene 
of  rural  felicity,  such  as  that  described  by  the 
Pilot,  was  to  be  so  interrupted,  chucking  over- 
board or  something  equivalent,  short,  direct, 
and  efficacious,  would  certainly  follow. 

'  Then,'  said  Stephen,  '  here  comes  Avis, 
and  if  you'll  leave  her  to  me,  Cap,  I'll  speak  to 
her  now,  at  once.  She  is  a  good  girl,  and  her 
feelings  jumps  with  her  uncle's  and  runs  along 
the  same  lines.  A  gay  and  a  gallant  sailor  I've 
always  promised  her ;  but  such  a  honour  as  this 
was  beyond  her  hopes  and  her  prayers.  For 
which  may  we  be  truly  thankftd  ! ' 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

NOTHING   BUT   A   COMMON   PICK-ME-UP. 

Life  had  become  suddenly  delightful  to  Avis. 
Wonderful  it  is  to  note  the  difference  made  by 
a  little  sunshine  in  the  heart.  Deliverance  had 
come  to  her  in  the  shape  considered  by  maidens 
the  most  desirable,  namely,  a  lover.  What 
were  past  anxieties  now  ?  No  more  worth 
considering  than  the  earache  she  might  have 
had  when  a  child.  She  felt  kindly  disposed, 
and  even  affectionate,  towards  her  uncle — the 
more  so,  of  course,  because  she  was  going  to 
leave  him.  Odd,  that  parting  should  produce 
much  the  same  effect  on  the  mind  towards  the 
people  you  love  and  those  you  do  not.    There- 
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fore,  when  her  uncle  invited  her  to  converse 
with  him  for  a  few  moments,  she  bhished  a  rosy 
red,  and  her  eyes  Ht  up,  and  her  Hps  parted 
with  the  sweetest  smile  ever  seen,  for  she 
thought  that  Jack  must  have  been  with  her 
uncle.  So  he  had,  but  the  pride  and  splendour 
of  the  second  offer  had,  for  the  moment,  com- 
pletely driven  the  first  out  of  the  old  man's 
head. 

'  That  is  right,  my  dear,'  Stephen  began 
kindly  ;  '  sit  down  and  be  comfortable. 
Because  I've  got  a  thing  to  tell  you  that'll  make 
you  jest  jump  clean  out  of  your  shoes  for  joy ; 
never  had  a  girl  such  a  fine  chance.' 

'  What  is  it  ? '  she  asked,  thinking,  little 
hypocrite,  that  she  knew  very  well  what  it 
was. 

'  I've  always  said  to  myself,  Avis,'  he  began 
with  solemnity,  having  just   thought  of   a  lie 
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quite  new  and  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
'  when  I  was  considerin'  out  in  CaroHna  about 
my  little  maid  here  in  Cornwall,  that  the  time 
would  come  when  a  husband  would  have  to  be 
found  for  her ;  and  I  was  glad  that  she  was 
bein'  taught  to  play  the  planner,  because  I  was 
wishful  that  she  should  have  a  husband  out  of 
the  common.  Therefore  you  were  brought  up 
to  full  blow-outs  of  duif,  lie  in  your  bunk  as 
long  as  you  please,  never  ordered  before  the 
mast,  run  about  as  you  like,  and  all.' 

'  That  is  quite  true,'  said  Avis  humbly.  '  I 
fear  I  have  not  been  grateful  enough.' 

'  This  is  not  the  time,'  said  Stephen  with 
pride,  '  to  talk  about  gratitude  ;  I've  found  a 
husband  for  you.' 

'  Then  he  has  spoken  to  you,'  Avis  said  with 
brightening  eye.  '  He  said  he  should  tell  you 
as  soon  as  he  could.' 
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The  Captain,  thought  Stephen,  forgetting 
Jack  for  the  moment,  must  have  had  a  word 
or  two  first.  To  deny  it  showed  a  lack  of 
candour ;  still,  it  made  his  own  task  easier. 

'  He  certainly  has  spoken,'  Stephen  replied, 
'  else  how  should  I  be  a  tellin'  of  it  to  you  ? 
So  he  spoke  to  you  first,  did  he.^  Well,  he 
certainly  always  was  a  masterful  man,  with  a 
way  of  gettin'  over  'em  most  surprisin'.' 

'  Why,'  asked  Avis,  surprised,  and  not  quite 
understanding  what  was  meant,  '  how  do  you 
know  that  ?  ' 

'  How  do  I  know  that  ? '  This  in  great 
contempt.  '  Have  I  got  eyes  ?  Have  I  got 
ears?  Can  I  remember?  Well  now,  Avis, 
tell  me  just  exactly  what  he  said.' 

'  I  can't,'  she  replied  :  '  I  can  never  tell  any 
one  what  he  said.  But  I  can  never  forget  what 
he  said.' 
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'  I  don't  want  the  soft  sawder,'  said  her 
uncle,  leaning  back  in  his  chair.  'Tell  me 
now' — he  looked  very  cunning — 'did  he  ask 
you  anything  about  the  money  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  what  money  ?  ' 

'  My  money,  stupid !  Did  he  ask  how 
much  I  had,  and  where  it  was  stowed,  and 
if  it  was  easy  to  get  at,  and  could  you  find 
your  way  to  the  place  where  it  was  kept? 
No  ?  Well,  that  shows  the  story  about  the 
little  pile  at  Nassau  may  be  true.'  It  might 
also  be  taken  to  show  how  deep  is  the  trust 
reposed  in  each  other  by  gentlemen  of  the 
Pilot's  school  of  honour.  '  Did  he  say  any- 
thing about  going  away  ?  ' 

'  We  were  to  go  to  London,'  he  said. 

'  London,  eh  ?  Ah !  he  told  me  Nassau. 
But  that  doesn't  matter  ;  and  perhaps  he  forgot 
you  was  a  sailor's  gell,  not  to  be  frightened 
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with  a  little  blue  water.     London,  did  lie  say  ? 

Well,  of  all  the  artfullest Did  he  promise 

you  anything  ?  ' 

'  Only — only  that  he  would  make  me  happy 
always ' 

'  I  know — I  know ;  they  always  say  that. 
Did  he  promise  to  give  up  his  gambling  ?  ' 

'  Gambling  ?     Why,  Jack  does  not  gamble.' 

' "  Jack,"  too,'  the  Pilot  repeated  with 
admiration.  '  What  a  man  !  He'll  be  Timothy 
to  one,  and  Jack  to  another,  and  Julius  Cassar 
to  a  third.  JSTot  gamble,  my  dear?  Why 
there  isn't — not  even  in  Mexico  nor  Eooshia — 
a  man  who  will  begin  earlier  nor  leave  off 
later.  Gamble?  While  a  red  cent  is  left 
behind.  As  for  betting,  he'll  bet  on  anything  ; 
if  he  was  making  a  party  up  to  go  out  and  be 
hanged,  he'd  lay  his  money  on  a  bet  to  kick 
longer    than    any  of  'em.     Not    a    gambler  ? 
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Well,  my  dear,  gamblin',  in  a  way,  is  a  nice 
quiet  amusement ;  it  keeps  a  man  out  of  mis- 
chief;  he  can't  be  shootin'  around,  that's  cer- 
tain, nor  drinkin'  cocktails  in  a  saloon,  when 
he's  quiet  and  comfortable  over  a  pack  of  cards 
or  a  pair  of  dice.  JNTo  woman  of  sense  need  be 
jealous  of  her  husband  so  long  as  he's  usefully 
occupied  that  way  with  his  friends.  But,  if  I 
was  you.  Avis  '■ — here  Mr.  Cobbledick  bent  his 
head  and  whispered — '  If  I  was  you,  and  going 
to  marry  him,  I'd  begin  by  getting  all  the 
money — every  dollar — in  my  own  hands  first. 
Have  that  handed  over  before  the  parson 
brings  aboard  the  weddin'  tackle.  Let  him 
gamble  with  the  next  stroke  o'  good  luck  if  he 
likes.' 

'  I  cannot  understand  it,'  she  said.     '  Oh  ! 
I  am  sure  you  are  mistaken.' 

'  I    am    never   mistaken      How  should    I 
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be  mistaken  in  such  a  simple  matter  ?  As  for 
drink,  I  suppose  it's  no  good  askin'  him  to 
make  promises.  They  always  ]iromise,  and 
they  never  keep  their  word.' 

'  But  Jack  does  not  drink.' 

'Doesn't  he?'  The  Pilot  lauohed. 
'  That's  what  he  has  been  telling  you,  I  sup- 
pose. Not  drink  ?  I've  seen  him  drink  a 
three-decker  full  o'  Bourbon,  and  then  ask  for 
more.  No,'  he  continued  reflectively,  '  T  think 
about  the  drink  you'd  better  let  him  alone. 
I'm  tryin'  to  advise  you  for  the  best.  Avis,  my 
gell,  because  you  are  but  a  young  thing,  and 
you  know  nothing  of  the  world,  though  you've 
been  brought  up  in  virtue  and  the  maxums  of 
your  uncle.  I  think  you'd  best  let  the  whisky 
alone.  Only,  I  should  say,  when  he  is  on  the 
biu-st,  and  pretty  certain  to  come  home  at 
night  ragin'  around  and  dangerous  in  a  peace- 
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fill  house,  I  would  contrive  to  let  him  have 
the  cabin  all  to  himself,  even  if  you  had  to 
sleep  on  the  bare  boards.' 

'  Good  heavens  ! '  cried  Avis  ;  '  what  does 
this  mean  ? ' 

'  As  for  jealousy,  now,  you  must  remember 
he's  not  a  common  man.  They  run  after  him 
wherever  he  goes.  Wherefore  you  keep  your 
eyes  shut  and  your  tongue  quiet,  whatever 
you  may  see  or  hear.  And  then,  my  dear, 
you'll  have  a  peaceful  and  a  lovin'  life,  with 
such  a  husband  as  all  the  world  might  envy. 
But  let  him  be.     Else — well — -theer.' 

Avis  shook  her  head  in  sheer  bewilder- 
ment. 

'I  never  thought,'  the  Pilot  continued, 
*  that  so  great  a  honour  would  be  done  you. 
To  me  you  owe  it  all.  Some  honest  sailor  lad, 
I  thought,  skipper    maybe    of  a   coaster,    or 
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officer  in  charge  of  a  gentleman's  yacht ;  but 
such  a  MAN ' — he  put  the  word  into  capitals — 
'  such  an  out-and-out,  straight  up  and  down 
man  as  you're  going  to  have.  ne\;er  occurred  to 
me.  Why,  girl,  if  you  was  soing  to  marry  a 
duke,  I  couldn't  be  better  pleased.  Dukes 
haven't  been  in  command  of  clipper-ships, 
dukes  haven't  been  chased  night  and  day  for 
a  fortnight,  dukes  haven't  been  chased  day  and 
night  by  British  cruisers,  and  yet  landed  their 
cargo  safe,  and  never  a  man  or  woman  lost  all 
the  way  from  the  Gold  Coast  to  Cuba  ;  dukes 
can't  run  a  blockade.  Why,  he's  been  put  in 
the  papers,  he  has ;  they  know  all  about  him  in 
New  York  and  Liverpool ;  they  point  him  out 
when  he  lands,  and  when  he  drops  into  a  saloon 
they  crowd  around  to  stand  him  drinks.' 

Avis  clasped  her  liands  to  her  head.     Was 
this  a  dream  ? 

VOL.  III.  p 
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'  Pray,'  she  said,  '  will  you  tell  me  of  whom 
you  are  speaking  ?  ' 

'  Why,  of  Cap'en  Eamsay,  to  be  sure  ;  who 
else  should  I  be  speaking  of?  ' 

'  I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  Davenant.  It  is  he, 
not  Captain  Eamsay,  who  has  asked  me  to  marry 
him.     Has  he  not  spoken  to  you  about  it  ?  ' 

'  I  haven't  set  eyes  on  him,  '  said  the  menda- 
cious one.  '  This  is  a  pretty  thing  to  be  told, 
this  is  ;  with  Cap'en  Eamsay — actually  Cap'en 
Eamsay — lioldin'  out  his  hand ! ' 

'  He  said  he  would  speak  to  you  at  once,' 
replied  Avis. 

'  If  he  had  a-come  to  me,  I  should  ha' 
turned  him  out  of  tlie  house.  Who's  Mr. 
Davenant  ? ' 

'  I  have  told  him  I  would  marry  him.' 

There  was  no  mistake  about  the  determina- 
tion with  which  the  girl  spoke. 
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Mr.  Cobbledick  replied  in  the  manner  cus- 
tomary to  the  British  sailor.  Then  the  girl 
repeated  that  she  had  given  ]\ir.  Davenant  her 
word.     Then  he  tried  persuasion. 

'  But  you  won't,  Avis,  you  won't,'  he  said 
in  a  voice  which  seemed  calm,  but  had  in  it 
that  little  tremor  which  sometimes  betokens 
a  coming  storm.  '  You  won't,  my  gell,  will 
ye?' 

'  Oh  !  uncle,'  she  replied,  '  I  have  promised 
him.  And,  besides,  he  is  the  only  man  I  could 
ever  love.' 

'  I  don't  know  nothing  about  love,'  said 
Stephen.  '  Look  here,  lass  ;  my  old  shipmate. 
Captain  Eamsay,  as  gallant  a  sailor  as  floats, 
has  asked  me  to  let  him  marry  my  niece.  Xow, 
I  haven't  got  two  nieces,  but  only  one  ;  con- 
sequently, if  I  don't  give  you  to  him,  there's 
nobody  to   give.     Therefore,   as  my   word   is 
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passed,  you  must  marry  him.  Wliat's  your 
word  compared  to  mine  ?  ' 

'  But  I  cannot,'  said  the  girL 

'But  you  must,  and  you  shall,'  said  lier 
uncle,  '  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why.  So 
don't  let  us  have  no  more  words  about  it. 
This  is  a  very  pretty  state  of  things,  when  a 
gell  thinks  she's  agoing  to  marry  who  she 
pleases.' 

The  girl  did  not  burst  into  tears,  nor  did 
she  faint,  nor  did  she  turn  deathly  pale,  nor  did 
her  hands  tremble,  as  they  use  in  novels.  Not 
at  all ;  she  only  repeated,  firmly  standing  before 
her  uncle : 

'  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not.' 

'  Then,'  said  Mr.  Cobbledick,  '  I'll  lock  you 
in  your  room  till  you  do.' 

'  No,  you  will  not,'  she  said  ;  '  because  if  you 
are  rough  and  violent,  I  shall  call  out  of  the 
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window  to  the  first  who  passes   to  fetch  Mr. 
Davenant.' 

The  enraged  guardian  swore  that  a  dozen 
Mr.  Davenants  should  not  prevent  him  from 
doing  what  he  hked  with  his  own.  Was  she 
not  his  niece  ?  Did  she  not  owe  him 
obedience  ?  Had  he  not  brought  her  up 
with  his  own  hands  ahnost !  Wliat  sort  of 
a  return  was  this  for  all  he  had  done  for  lier  ? 
Where  was  gratitude  ?  Where  filial  piety  ? 
Where  the  reverence  due  to  parents  and 
guardians?  As  for  Mr.  Davenant,  he  should 
learn  the  strength  of  a  British  sailor's  arm, 
with  a  club  at  the  end  of  it.  He  should  re- 
member the  name  of  Cobbledick  all  his  life ; 
he  should  be  sent  back  to  his  own  place  with 
broken  neck,  broken  ribs,  broken  arms,  and 
broken  leo-s.  Did  Avis  think  he  would  let  a 
whipper-snapper,  a  counter-jumper,    a   measly 
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fine  gentleman,  a  painted  peacock,  with  no 
money  even,  siicli  as  Mr.  .Davenant,  stand 
between  himself  or  Avis,  and  a  man  who  was 
a  man  ? 

Avis  let  him  run  on  without  interruption. 
Then  she  repeated  that  she  had  given  her 
word,  and  she  would  keep  it. 

'  By  your  own  showing,'  she  said,  '  you 
would  have  me  marry  a  man  who  is  a  gambler 
and  a  drunkard,  who  breaks  laws  and  lives  a 
violent  life.  Instead  of  him  I  have  taken  a 
gentleman,  who  is,  I  am  sure,  a  good  and 
true  man.  And  he  says  that  he  loves  me.' 
The  girl's  eyes  softened.  Then  at  the  sight 
of  this  old  man  in  undignified  and  foohsh  rage 
they  hardened  agam.  '  Have  you  not  often 
complained  of  the  expense  I  have  been  to 
you?  Have  you  not  told  me  to  look  about 
for  work  to  do  ?     Have  vou  not  threatened  to 
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make  me  a  barmaid?  Have  you  ever  shown 
me  the  shghtest  affection,  that  I  should  consult 
your  A\ishes  ?  ' 

'  That's  the  way  with  'em.'  Stephen  sat 
down,  ready  to  weep  over  the  ingratitude  of 
womankind.  '  First  you  stint  and  spare  for 
'em,  then  you  give  'em  all  they  wants,  pamper 
'em,  dress  'em  up  fine,  and  they  turn  upon 
you.  Gratitude?  Not  a  ounce.  Eespect? 
Devil  a  bit.  Do  what  is  best  for  'em,  he 
awake  and  think  how  to  make  'em  happy,  and 
this  is  the  end  of  it.  Best  way  after  all ' — he 
shook  his  head  as  if  this  conviction  was  forced 
upon  him — '  to  wallop  'em  till  they  follow  to 
heel  obedient,  like  them  black  Australian  gins, 
the  only  women  in  the  world  truly  and  religi- 
ously reared.' 

'  You   will  be  reasonable,'  Avis   went  on, 
disregarding  this  attack  upon  lier  sex.     '  You 
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will  reflect  that  I  am  not  bound  to  consider 
your  wishes  at  all,  as  you  are  chiefly  anxious 
to  firet  rid  of  me ;  and  that  I  have  seen  a 
great  deal  of  Mr.  Davenant,  while  I  know 
nothing  of  Captain  Eamsay  except  what  you 
have  told  me  about  him,  which  is  quite  enough 
to  make  me  refuse  outright  to  marry  him ' 

'  I  know  him,'  interrupted  Stephen  witli 
rising  wrath.  'Isnt  that  enough?  Now  I 
will  have  no  more  talking.  Will  you  marry 
the  Cap'en  ?  ' 

'  No,  I  will  not.' 

'  Then  pack — put  up  your  things,  and  pack. 
Go,  I  say.     Leave  the  house.     Pack.' 

Avis  hesitated  a  moment. 

'  Go  to  your  lover  ;  let  him  take  care  of  you.' 

This  was  bringing  tilings  to  a  crisis,  indeed. 

The  plain  speech  of  which  the  honest 
sailor  prided  himself  had  never  been  so  plain 
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before.  Avis  had  seen  him  grump}^,  greedy, 
lying,  and  drunk ;  she  knew  that  her  uncle 
based  his  conduct  of  life  on  maxims  dishked 
in  certain  circles,  and  that  he  admired  things 
which  many  moralists  condemn.  She  had 
never  before,  however,  seen  in  him  the  un- 
governable rage  which  now  possessed  him. 
He  stood,  shaking  both  fists  in  her  face ;  he 
spluttered  and  swore,  and  then  could  find  no 
words  but  more  curses  to  express  his  meaning. 
His  face  was  purple  with  wrath. 

It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  Avis — be- 
cause things  looked  much  as  if  the  Pilot  w^ould 
begin  to  act  upon  his  newly-discovered  prin- 
ciple for  the  training  of  girls,  and  wallop  her 
there  and  then — that  the  discussion  was  here 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  on  the  scene  of 
Captain  Eamsay  himself. 

'  Be  off,  I  say.     Out  of  the  house  with  you.' 
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More  spluttering.  Then  he  saw,  through 
the  tears  of  his  righteous  indignation,  the  very 
man  who  was  the  innocent  cause  of  it  alL 

'  Cap'en',  he  cried,  hoarse  with  passion, 
'  look  at  this  here.  Say,  did  ever  man  see  the 
like  !  I've  brought  up  this  gell,  since  she  was 
a  baby,  in  the  laps  and  legs  of  luxury ;  never 
asked  her  to  do  nothing  for  me  but  once — that 
was  to-day — and  she  won't  do  it.' 

'  What  was  it  he  wanted  you  to  do,  if  I 
may  ask  ?  '  said  the  Commodore  gravely. 

'  He  asked  me  to  marry  you,'  said  Avis. 

'  And  will  you  not  ?  '  He  spoke  softly  and 
solemnly,  as  if  he  had  thought  out  the  matter 
with  gravity  and  deliberation.  '  Can  you  not  ? 
I  am,  it  is  true,  older  than  you,  and  I  may  seem 
an  unfit  companion  for  a  girl  so  young  and 
so  pretty.  But  I  am  not  too  old,  child  ;  I  am 
as  steady  as  ever,  and  as  strong.' 
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'Always  as  strong,'  murmured  Stephen. 
'  Nothing  makes  no  difference  with  him.  Not 
years,  nor  Bourbon  whisky,  nor  Jamaica  rum, 
nor  six-shooters  in  a  difficuUy,  nor  Enghsh 
cruisers,  nor  Yankee  blockaders.  Here's  a  Max 
for  you.' 

'  Can  you  not  regard  me  with  kindness. 
Avis  ? '  the  hero  went  on. 

'  I  am  engaged  to  another  man,'  she  rephed 
simply. 

His  manner  was  beautiful  ;  it  was  at  once 
respectful  to  liimself  and  to  the  young  lady ; 
his  voice  was  gentle,  and  his  eyes  were  soft ; 
he  looked  almost  good. 

'  I  am  very  unfortunate,'  he  said ;  '  we 
sailors  spend  our  lives  apart  from  the  refinement 
of  women  ;  we  are  apt  to  get  rough  and  coarse 
— I  know  that ;  and  when  I  saw  you  first,  Miss 
Avis,  you  looked  so  sweet  and  good  that  I  said 
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to  myself,  ''  Here  is  a  girl  who  would  lead  a 
man  to  heaven,  even  against  his  will."  And  you 
are  really  engaged  ?  ' 

'I  cannot  break  it,'  she  said;  '  I  would  not, 
if  I  could.' 

'  No  need  then  to  say  what  I  hoped  to  say ; 
that  all  my  dollars  and  my  estates  are  yours  if 
you  will  take  me.'  Stephen  began  to  wonder 
what  estates  were  these.  '  There  are  gardens 
and  palaces,  flowers,  fruits,  horses  and  carriages, 
and  a  faithful  servant  to  command — myself.' 

He  smiled  sadly  as  he  spoke. 

Avis  shook  her  head. 

'  It  is  impossible,'  she  said. 

Then  Stephen  broke  out  again. 

'  Come,'  he  cried,  '  don't  let  us  waste  time  ; 
get  out,  and  let  me  see  your  face  no  more. 
Come,  Cap'en,  don't  take  on;  there's  lots  of 
better  girls  than  her.     Let  her  go.     I  give  you 
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five  minutes.'  He  braced  himself  up  as  if  for 
a  tremendous  effort.  '  And  now  you  have 
drove  me  to  it,  I've  more  to  tell  you ' 

'  Easy,  Stephen,'  said  the  Captain. 

'  Lucky  for  her,'  the  old  man  growled, 
'  tliat  you  came  in.  But  she  shall  hear  it.  I 
thought  to  die  with  the  secret.  Nobody 
shouldn't  know  nothing  about  it,  only  me. 
Fine  airs  you've  gave  yourself  all  along. 
Pride  that  was — pride  in  being  a  Cobbledick. 
That's  what  made  her  stick  out  her  chin  and 
hold  up  her  petticuts,  wasn't  it  ?  Gar^  And  all 
for  nought ;  for  now  I'll  tell  you,  madam,  that 
you're  no  more  a  Cobbledick  than  the  Cap'en 
here — not  a  touch  of  the  Cobbledick  about  you, 
as  might  be  known  by  yoiu'  conducks.  For, 
whereas  a  true-born  Cobbledick  ever  loves  a 
sailor,  and  would  never  marry,  could  she  see 
her  way  out  of  it,  any  but  sich,  here  we  see 
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you,  to  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  Boscastle 
port — which  is  proud  of  the  Cobbledicks,  httle 
though  it  be — refusing  a  Nero,  and  takin'  up 
with  a  mere  landhibber  and  counter-skipper.' 

'  If  I  am  not  of  your  family,'  asked  the  girl, 
as  soon  as  she  could  get  in  a  word,  '  who 
ami?' 

'  You  are  nothing  but  a  Common  Pick-me- 
up.'  Stephen  pronounced  these  words  with 
peculiar  emphasis,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  full 
measure  of  the  contempt  involved.  '  A  Common 
Pick-me-up,  you  were.' 

'What  is  that?' 

'  You  was  found  (by  me)  on  a  raft  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal ;  picked  up  (by  me)  off  of  that 
raft.  You  was  in  the  arms  of  a  dead  Indian 
ayah.  There  was  three  sailors  on  that  raft  who 
was  also  dead.  You  was  wropped  up  in  four 
silk  bandanners  when  we  carried  you  off  to  the 
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ship,  a  baby  of  a  year  old  or  thereabouts,  and 
gave  you  to  a  uegress  to  muse.  You  a  Cobble- 
dick  ?  With  an  ayah.  Wropped  in  bandanners. 
On  a  raft.  In  the  middle  of  the  starved  sailors. 
Nursed  by  a  negress.    A  Common-Pick-me-up  ! ' 

The  Pilot  spoke  as  if  the  recovery  of  babies 
in  this  manner  was  so  common  as  to  entail  dis- 
grace upon  all  so  found. 

'  Did  you  find  nothing  more  about  me  ?  ' 

'No.  The  men  searched  the  pockets  of 
the  dead  sailors  for  their  money.  Then  they 
chucked  them  overbo^u'd  and  broke  up  the 
raft,  because  such  things  is  dangerous.  You're 
nobody's  daughter,  you  are.' 

'  At  all  events,'  said  Avis  quietly,  for  even 
a  worm  will  turn,  '  it  is  some  kind  of  relief  to 
know  that  I  am  not  yours,  nor  the  daughter  of 
anybody  connected  with  you.' 

'  As  for  your  names,'  he  went  on,  '  I  gave 
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you  the  name  of  Avis  because  it  was  my 
mother's,  and  Cobbledick  because  it  was  my 
own.  Give  me  them  names  back.  Avis  * — 
here  he  made  a  gesture  as  of  one  who  takes 
a  thing  from  another  and  dashes  it  on  the 
ground — 'Avis,  now  you've  got  no  Christian 
name  to  your  back.  Cobbledick ' — ^liere  he 
made  a  similar  gesture — '  Cobbledick,  now 
you've  got  no  surname  to  your  back ;  and 
now,  my  Lady  No  Name,  you  may  pack.  You 
and  your  Mr.  Davenant.' 

The  Captain  stepped  forward. 

'  Pardon  me,  Miss  Avis,  are  you  engaged  to 
Mr.  Davenant,  the  young  gentleman  at  the 
hotel  ?  I  am  sorry  indeed  that  my  unfortunate 
aspiration ' — he  smiled  sadly — '  should  have  led 
to  these  disagreeable  consequences.  Had  I 
been  aware  of  your  engagement,  T  should 
have  been  the  last ' 
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'  Oh !  yes,  yes,'  said  Avis ;  '  but  I  am 
nearly  driven  mad  by  this  man's  talk  and 
violence.     Let  me  go.' 

'  Yes,  let  her  go  ;    a  Common  Pick-me-up ! ' 

Mr.  Cobbledick  waved  his  arms  and  shook 
his  head,  with  that  well-known  gestiure  of  con- 
tempt, chiefly  practised  by  ladies  of  the  lower 
rank,  which  consists  in  tightly  pressing  your 
mouth  and  closing  your  eyes,  while  you  shake 
your  head. 

'  Stay,  Stephen.'  The  Captain  pushed  him 
gently  back  into  his  chair.  '  We  must  not 
manage  things  in  this  way.  If  Miss  Avis  can- 
not see  her  way — being  already  promised  to 
a  happier  man — she  must  not  be  abused  or 
ill-treated.  Though,  no  doubt,  you  mean  it  for 
the  best.' 

'  Any  way,'  said  Stephen,  '  she  knows  the 
truth  now.     And  she  can  go.' 

VOL.  III.  G 
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'  No,  Stephen,  she  cannot  go ' — Captain 
Eamsay  stood  between  them  hke  the  guardian 
angel,  or  the  representative  genius,  of  bene- 
volence— '  things  must  not  be  managed  in  that 
way.  Miss  Avis  will  remember  that,  niece  or 
not,  she  has  enjoyed  your  protection  for  eighteen 
years.  You,  my  old  comrade ' — it  was  remark- 
able how  the  gallant  Commodore  seemed  to 
drop  the  American  accent  altogether — 'you 
will  remember  how  she  has  become  a  credit  to 
your  liberality,  and  stands  before  you  a  perfect 
as  well  as  a  beautiful  lady.  And,  for  such  a 
lady,  give  me  England.' 

'  I  have  heard  you  say,  Cap'en,  that  New 
York  or  Baltimore  beats  all  creation.' 

'  When  I  was  there,  old  friend.  But,  when 
one  is  in  England,  one  is  bound  to  confess  that 
Enghsh  beauty  bears  the  palm.  Come  now, 
Stephen,  you  were  disappointed.     You  hoped 
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that  Avis  would  take  the  offer  of  an  old  friend 
and  comrade  of  your  own.  Well,  she  can't. 
Perhaps  if  she  had  not  been  engaged,  there 
would  have  been  a  chance.  But  we  are  too 
late.  Very  good,  then.  I  withdraw,  with  an 
apology.  Since  you  cannot  think  of  me.  Avis, 
let  me  only  say  that  I  shall  never  marry,  or 
think  of  another  woman  again.' 

'  Oh,  Lord  ! '  cried  Stephen. 

'  Because  your  image  will  never  be  oblite- 
rated from  my  heart.'  This  was  very  noble  and 
grand.  It  seemed  to  do  good  to  all  alike.  '  I 
had  hoped,'  the  Commodore  went  on,  '  to  have 
settled  down,  after  this  run,  to  that  beautiful 
life  led  by  the  Southern  planters,  cheered  by 
the  affection  of  an  English  wife  and  the  devo- 
tion of  my  faithful  blacks.' 

'With  a  rattan  and  a  cow-hide,'  Stephen 
interposed,   by  way  of  illustrating  the  depth 
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of    negro     affection,    and     its     cleeply-rooted 

nature. 

'  Since  that  is  not  to  be,  I  must  give  up  the 

thought  of  it.  Meantime,  my  dear  young  lady, 
this  has  been  a  painful  scene  for  all  concerned. 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  best 
foro'otten.  And  if  our  friend  here,  whose  heart 
is  cast  in  the  truest  mould  of  friendship,  has 
forgotten,  in  his  zeal  for  me,  what  is  due  to  a 
delicately  brought  up  woman,  you  will,  I  am 
sure,  forgive  him.'  Stephen  stared  and  gasped. 
What  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?  '  You 
have  a  perfect  right,'  continued  the  Captain, 
'  to  marry  whom  you  please.  It  will  be  better, 
however,  for  you  to  have  your  guardian's 
consent ;  and  if  Mr.  Davenant,  as  I  doubt  not 
he  will,  proves  to  be  a  moral  sort  of  man,  of 
sound  principles,  no  opposition  will*  be  made, 
and  all  shall  be  as  you  wish.' 
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'  Lord  ! '  murmured  Stephen,  not  knowing 
what  to  make  of  this.  Never  had  he  seen  the 
Captain  so  silky,  so  poHte,  so  considerate. 

'  My  dear,'  the  Captain  went  on,  taking 
A  vis's  hand  in  his,  and  pressing  it  in  paternal 
fashion,  '  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  part  friends. 
Stephen,  you  used  hard  words  to  your  ward.' 

'  I  did,'  said  Stephen,  perceiving  that  the 
admission  was  expected  of  him. 

'  Tell  her  you  are  sorry.' 

'  I  am  sorry,'  said  Stephen,  obedient  to 
command. 

'  And  that  you  did  not  mean  them.' 

'  Never  meant  'em,'  he  repeated. 

'  Is  it  true,'  asked  Avis,  '  about  the  raft? ' 

'  That,'  said  Stephen,  '  is  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  truth.  Wropped  up  you  were  in 
four  red  silk  bandanners.  Latitude  about 
twenty  south,  and,   as    for   longitude,  why,   it 
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might  have  been  anywheres  north-east  of 
Ceylon.  Pity  we  w^ere  in  such  a  hurry,  be- 
cause else  we  should  have  searched  for  papers 
and  letters.  Well,  I'm  sorry  I  told  you,  that's 
a  fact.' 

'  And  all  the  stories  about  my  mother  being 
a  Knobling ' 

'  Go  on,  let  me  have  it,'  said  Stephen. 

'  And  her  dying  at  Jamaica ;  and  my 
father  and  the  shark ;  and  the  cousin  who  was 
transported ' 

'  All  lies,  my  gell ;  lies  and  base  deceptions, 
invented  to  put  you  off  your  guard,  and  not  to 
suspect  them  bandanners.' 

'  What  am  I  to  call  myself,  then  ? ' 

'  Well,'   said   Stephen,    '  since   things   are 

smoothed  over,  I  don't  greatly   mind  if  you 

go  on  bein'  Avis  Cobbledick.     No  one  needn't 

know  ;  so  you  can  go  on  a  stickin'  out  your 
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chin  with  the  same  pride  in  your  family  as  you 
always  have  a  stuck  it  out.' 

The  face  of  her  guardian  was  restored  to 
its  usual  expression  of  joviality  mingled  with 
cunning ;  the  Captain,  seated  in  a  chair,  was 
nursing  his  chin  in  his  hand,  thoughtfully  and 
sadly. 

'  I  will  go  now,  I  think,'  she  said.  '  Mr. 
Cobbledick,  I  thank  you  for  your  care  of  me. 
As  I  am  not  your  niece  at  all,  I  will — I  will 
ask  Jack  if  we  cannot  somehow  pay  something 
of  that  heavy  debt  which  I  owe  you.  Captain 
Eamsay,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  your  forbear- 
ance.' 

She  held  out  her  hand.  He  stooped  and 
kissed  it. 

'  Indeed,'  he  said,  '  I  have  done  nothing.  I 
hope,  however,  that  I  may  win  your  trust  and, 
perhaps,  your  friendship.' 
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As  Avis  walked  slowly  away  slie  tried,  but 
in  vain,  to  reconcile  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr. 
Cobbledick  of  liis  hero,  the  drunkard  and 
gambler,  with  the  man  himself,  so  mild,  so 
gentle,  and  so  beautifully  spoken. 

'  Cap'en,'  whispered  Stephen  hoarsely, 
'  what  the  blazes  does  this  mean  ?  ' 

'  It  means,'  replied  Captain  Eamsay,  '  that 
there  are  more  ways  than  one  for  a  man  to 
get  Avhat  he  wants.  If  it  suits  me  to  sini? 
small  and  pretty — hymn-books  is  the  word.' 

Stephen  shook  his  head  ;  this  was  beyond 
him. 

'  About  this  raft  business,  Steve  ?  ' 

'  All  true,  Cap.     Every  word  true.' 

'  You  are  such  an  almighty  liar,  as  a 
general  rule ' 

'  Ask  anybody  in  tliis  port  of  Boscastle, 
where  I   was   born,    whether   I    had    e'er    a 
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brother  or  a  sister.  A  gell  can't  be  a  man's 
niece  when  that  man  is  a  only  child.  Like- 
wise a  orphan.' 

'  She  might  be  your  daughter.' 

'  I've  not  got  no  daughters.  Picked  her 
off  of  a  raft,  I  did — ^just  as  T  told  her — wropped 
in  four  bandanners,  with  five-and-twenty  dead 
niggers  around.     In  the  China  seas.' 

'  Then,  what  in  thunder  made  you  bring 
up  the  child  ?  ' 

'I  put  it  this  way,  Cap'en.  I  said  to 
myself:  "  Here's  a  child  of  respectable  people, 
'cos  she's  got  a  nurse  all  to  herself;  and  the 
bandanners  was  the  very  best.  They'll  think 
she's  drowned.  Wait  a  bit.  When  she's  four 
years  old,  or  risin'  five,  a  age  when  children 
are  pretty,  I'll  advertise  for  her  parents,  and 
I  will  take  the  reward."  ' 

This,  the  Captain  assured  him,  was  a  pru- 
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dent  and  far-seeing  design.  But  wliy  had  lie 
not  carried  it  out  ? 

'  Because,'  Stephen  explained,  '  I  forgot  the 
child.  When  I  was  away  to  North  Carolina, 
in  the  piloting  line,  I  forgot  her  altogether  ; 
and  there  she  was  eatin'  her  head  off,  and  my 
money  meltin'  away  without  my  knowledge. 
Such  wickedness  as  no  one  never  dreamed  of, 
with  the  workus  not  far  off;  which  was 
meant  by  heaven,  and  built  by  religious 
people,  for  Pick-me-ups,  and  such  as  are 
widowless  and  in  affliction,  and  dependent  on 
their  uncles.' 

This  seemed  like  a  faint  reminiscence  of 
the  Litany,  but  the  allusion  was  lost  on 
Captain  Eamsay,  who  had  not  yet  '  found 
religion.' 

'  Then  why  did  you  call  her  your  niece  when 
you  came  home  .^  ' 
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'  I  couldn't  let  on  about  the  raft,  bless  you. 
Why,  she  might  ha'  clahned  the  reward  herself.' 

The  reward  was  a  fixed  idea  with  him,  just 
as  the  marriage  settlement  had  become,  only 
the  former  was  the  growth  of  years. 

'  As  it  is,'  he  murmured,  '  I've  done  wrong- 
in  tellin'  her.  But  the  temptation  was  great 
to  take  down  her  pride.  There,  perhaps  she 
won't  think  of  it,  and  I  can  advertise  and  get 
the  reward  all  the  same.' 

'  Steve,'  said  the  Captain,  clapping  him  on 
the  shoulder,  '  you've  got  a  head  after  all.  The 
reward  is  not  unlikely  to  come  off.  But  we 
must  move  carefully.' 

'We?' 

'Yes,  we.  I  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
reward  if  there  is  any.  But  I'm  not  going  to 
play  it  low  on  an  old  shipmate,  and  you  shall 
have  a  fourth  of  whatever  comes.' 
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'  What  on  airth  ha'  you  got  to  do  with  it, 
Cap'en?' 

'  Only   this ;    that  I  am  going  to  be  the 

lady's  husband,  and  as  such,  you  see,  Steve 

Ah  !  you  shouldn't  let  out  little  secrets.  That 
was  always  your  great  fault.' 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

THE   CLEVERNESS    OF   THE    COMMODORE. 

'  If  that  is  what  you  mean,'  said  Stephen 
blankly,  '  hang  me  if  I  know  how  you  are 
goin'  to  do  it.  First,  you  tells  the  girl  you 
are  very  sorry  and  you  wish  you  hadn't  spoke. 
Next,  you  sends  your  love  to  her  spark. 
After  tellin'  her,  straight,  that  you  don't  want 
her  no  more,  and  you're  sorry  you  spoke,  you 

tell  me Hang  me  if  I  know  what  you 

mean.' 

'  I  did  not  think  you  would.  Listen  now, 
while  I  give  the  sailing  orders.  You  get  them 
in  your  head  tight,  and  you  go  on  obeying 
them  orders  and  no  others,  and  then  you 
shall  see.' 
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He  then  proceeded  in  brief  but  intelligible 
terms  to  dictate  those  orders.  The  Pilot 
nodded  his  head  as  they  fell  one  by  one  from 
his  superior  officer's  lips.  They  were  easy  to 
learn  and  to  execute,  but  harder  to  under- 
stand. As  his  captain  proceeded,  however, 
the  good  old  man's  face  lit  up  with  surprise, 
admiration,  and  delight.  For  a  simpler  plan 
of  diabolical  villainy  was  never  before  un- 
folded. It  was  almost  too  simple.  Stephen 
slapped  his  leg  as  the  plan  unfolded  itself,  till 
the  echoes  were  awakened  among  the  rocks 
and  resounded  from  cliff  to  cliff  like  a  volley 
of  musketry.  These  gestures  he  naturally 
accompanied  Avith  a  p^ean  of  congratulation 
and  joy,  consisting  entirely  of  those  interjec- 
tions which  are  not  found  in  grammars,  yet 
are  generally  sought  after  by  persons  who  aim 
at  straightforward  clearness  rather  than  ele- 
gance of  language. 
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'  I  always  said  it ! '  he  cried,  when  the 
orders  had  been  fully  laid  down.  '  I  always 
said  it ! '  He  looked  at  the  captain  with  the 
most  profound  admiration.  '  Never  a  man  in 
all  the  world  his  equal  for  devilment  and  craft ! 
Who'd  ha'  thought  of  that,  now  ?  ' 

'  Not  you,  Steve,  certainly.  Is  this  better 
than  turning  the  gal  out  o'  doors,  and  dri\4ng 
her  into  the  arms  of  her  chap  ?  I  guess, 
Steve,  you  don't  quite  know  my  sort  of  stuff 
yet.' 

'  Better  ! — ah  ! '  Stephen  drew  a  long 
breath.  '  And  now,  considerin'  the  high 
honour  to  w^hich  Avis  is  goin'  to  be  raised, 
I'm  only  sorry  I  told  her  anything  at  all  about 
the  raft.  She'll  only  be  frettin',  when  it's  all 
over,  that  she  isn't  a  Cobbledick  after  all,  just 
to  give  her  a  position  more  equal  to  her  future 
rank.' 
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'  You  think  the  scheme  worth  trying, 
then  ?  ' 

'  It  will  reel  off,  Cap'en,  like  a  heavin'  of 
the  log.  No  vi'lence ;  no  quarrellin' ;  no 
cryin'  and  forcin' ;  and  the  end  of  the  story 
most  beautiful.  I  always  did  like  a  story  to 
end  well.  So  they  lived  happy  ever  after- 
wards, and  had  ten  sweet  children,  nine  of 
'em  twins.' 

The  Pilot  spent  the  rest  of  his  day  in  a 
kind  of  exaltation ;  he  felt  light  of  heart ;  his 
soul  was  merry  within  him.  And  when  Jack 
Davenant,  whom  Avis  had  without  delay  in- 
formed of  this  new  revelation  respecting  the 
raft,  came  for  more  information,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  a  liilarity  and  joyousness  which 
made  him  suspect  strong  waters.  For  once 
he  was  wrong.  Stephen  was  perfectly  sober 
and  unfeignedly  glad  and  happy. 
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'  You  are  always  welcome,  Mr.  Davenant,' 
he  exclaimed.  '  Come  in  and  sit  down.  Never 
mind  the  marriage  settlements.  The  Cobble- 
dicks,  sir  (Avis's  mother  having  been  a  Knob- 
ling,  also  a  most  respectable  family),  can  afford 
to  be  generous.' 

'  How  about  the  raft  story,  then  ?  ' 
'  Oh !  yes.'     He  was  not  in  the  least  dis- 
concerted.    'The   raft,  Mr.    Davenant,   is   the 
truth.     But  I've   always  been  accustomed  to 
consider  that  dear  gell  as  my  niece,  so  that 
the   family,  as   it   were,  growed.     I  shall   be 
sorry  to  lose  the  Knoblings,  too,  for  they're  a 
good  stock  to  know  and  to  talk  about.' 
'  Then  she  is  not  your  niece  at  all  ? ' 
'  Not   at   all,   which   brings   my   generous 
conduct  out  in  a  more  beautiful  hght.' 

'  Well,  I'm  glad  of  that  anyhow.  Now 
tell  me  the  story  of  the  raft  over  again.' 

VOL,  III.  II 
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'We  picked  up  the  raft  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  about  two  days'  run  to  the  west  of 
Cuba,  whither  we  were  bound.'  Jack  re- 
marked that  this  statement  contradicted  the 
previous  one  as  to  the  ])osition  of  the  raft. 
'  No  one  was  aboard  that  raft  except  the  dead 
ayah  and  the  child.'  Here  again  another 
alteration.  '  We  took  the  child  aboard  with- 
out waiting  to  search  for  proots  of  who  she 
might  be,  and  we  sailed  away.'  Another,  but 
a  trifling  variation  in  the  story. 

'  Ah  !  what  w^as  your  cargo  ?  Could  it  not 
wait  while  you  had  the  common  curiosity  to 
find  out,  if  possible,  who  the  child  might 
be?' 

'  My  cargoes,  in  those  days,  young  gentle- 
man, was  the  kind  that  spile  a  good  deal  by 
keepin',  particularly  if  there's  any  part  of  it 
gone  off  a  bit,  so  to  say,  Avlien  it  comes  aboard. 
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Some  o'  mine,  that  trip,  had  already  begun  to 
spile/ 

'  Oranges,  fruit,  lemons  ?  ' 

'  No,  sir,  not  fruit.  A  kind  of  cargo  it 
was  which  certain  piratical  cruisers  pretendin' 
to  be  British  were  fond  of  scoopin'  up  for 
theirselves.  Lord !  the  losses  I've  seen  in  that 
kind  of  cargo ;  a  whole  shipload  I've  seen 
tossed  overboard  before  now  to  save  the 
skipper  and  his  ship.  And  the  sharks  as  busy 
as  snappin' -turtles  round  that  ship.' 

'Do  you  mean '  Jack  stopped,  be- 
cause he  was  afraid,  in  a  sense,  to  say  the 
word. 

'  I  mean  niggers.  Tliree  hundred  niggers 
I  had  aboard  that  ship,  spiHn'  fast  for  want 
of  breathin'  room,  fresh  air,  fresh  water,  and 
fresh  provisions.  Three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,  as  many  as  the  days  in  the  year,  I  landed 
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on  the  hospitable  shore  of  Cuba.  But  the 
number  that  spiled  on  the  way  you  would 
hardly  beheve,  sir.  Well,  the  little  maid  was 
very  soon  aboard,  and  a  comfortable  negress 
had  her  in  a  jiffy,  and  there  we  were.* 

'  I  wonder  if  this  man  can  tell  the  truth/ 
said  Jack. 

'  Where  she  came  from,  who  she  was,  I 
don't  know  no  more  than  you.  As  for  her 
name,  I  give  it  to  her,  like  I  give  her  every- 
thing she  owns,  with  a  noble  education  and 
no  expense.  Whereas,  for  marriage  settle- 
ments  ' 

'  Your  nobility  is  well  known  and  acknow- 
ledged, Mr.  Cobbledick.  Also  your  command 
of  temper  when  Avis  does  not  act  as  you 
would  wish.' 

'  She's  been  complainin',  has  she  ?  Well, 
Mr.  Davenant,  there's  no  call  for  you  to  find 
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fault.  Wait  till  you're  married  and  found  her 
out.  As  for  that,  too — '  He  remembered  the 
sailing  orders,  and  stopped  himself  after  one 
broad  grin,  which  indeed  he  could  not  repress. 
'  As  for  that,  I  own  I  did  quietly  whisper,  as 
it  were,  when  she  told  me  about  your  offer, 
that  my  wishes  lay  other  ways  and  I'd  rather 
see  her  take  up  with  a  sailor.  I  pointed  out 
her  dooty  to  her  kind,  and  clear,  and  plain. 
If  she  won't  do  that  dooty,  I  can't  help  it, 
can  I  ? ' 

'  But  you  point  out  duty  with  too  many — 
well,  too  strongly.' 

'  Sailors  must  be  swore  to ;  what's  good 
afloat  is  good  ashore.  No  sailors  in  the  world 
so  smart  as  our'n.  The  reason  why  is  tliat 
they're  properly  swore  to  both  young  and  old. 
That  done  Avis  no  harm.  As  for  you,  Mr. 
Davenant,    why,   if    she   will    have   you,   and 
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you're  still  for  your  fancy,  we  must  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  bargain.' 

Jack  lauglied. 

'Not  such  a  very  bad  bargain,  I  hope,' 
he  said.  'Well,  Mr.  Cobbledick,  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  make  Avis  as  happy  as  she  de- 
serves.' 

'  I  did  my  best,  too,'  grumbled  her  guar- 
dian. '  And  Avhat's  come  of  it  ?  She  won't 
even  take  the  man  I  want  her  to  marry.  If  I'd 
asked  her  for  any  big  thing  noAv,  it  would 
have  been  different — I'm  too  old  to  expect 
much  gratitude  ;  but  for  such  a  trifle  as  that — 
just  to  tell  her  other  young  man  that  she  can't 
keep  company  with  him  no  longer  because 
a  better  feller  has  put  into  port — theer!  it's 
enough  to  make  a  British  sailor  never  do  a 
honourable  and  generous  thing  no  more. 
Better,  a'most,  have  left  her  on  the  raft.' 
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Jack  laughed  again. 

'Why,  surely  you  can't  blame  a  girl  for 
taking  the  man  of  her  own  heart  ?  ' 

'Gells  must  do  as  they're  told.  They've 
got  no  business  to  have  no  heart.' 

'  Well,  she  is  not  your  niece,  by  your 
own  showing,  so  I  suppose  she  can  do  as  she 
likes.  Now  I  want  to  marry  her  as  soon  as 
I  possibly  can.  Meantime  you  will,  I  suppose, 
allow  her  to  remain  here  ;  of  course  I  will  pay 
for  her  board.' 

Here  the  Pilot  began  a  series  of  winks, 
nods,  and  pantomimic  gestures  indicative  of 
caution  ;  he  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
closed  it  carefully ;  he  opened  the  door,  and 
looked  about  to  see  if  there  were  any  listeners. 
Finally,  he  sat  down  again,  and  whispered 
hoarsely : 

'  You'll    have    to    take   her   soon,    young 
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gentleman.      The    sooner    the    better.      The 
Commodore,  who's  not  a  man  to  lose  his  time, 

has  come  here  to What  do  you   think 

he's  here  for  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know.' 

*  To  ship  me  as  one  of  his  officers.  Nothing 
less.  For  he's  got  a  ship  and  we're  off  in  a 
fortnight.  Says  the  Cap'en ;  "  Give  me  old 
Steve.  He's  sixty,  but  he's  tough.  Give  me 
Steve  at  any  price." ' 

'  Where  are  you  going  ?  '  Jack  knew  very 
well,  but  it  seemed  polite  to  ask. 

'  Where  we  air  a-going  is  a  secret.  Like- 
wise the  ship  and  all.  It's  a  state  secret,  and 
they  would  stop  her  in  port  if  they  guessed 
that  a  Secesh  officer  was  her  captain.' 

'  Is  she  another  Alabama,  then  ?  * 

'  Maybe ;  maybe.'  Stephen  wagged  his 
head  mysteriously.     '  Never  mind  that.    Keep 
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the  secret,  young  man,  or  I'm  hanged  if  you 
shall  get  the  girl  after  all.  The  question  for 
you  is  :  Can  you  take  her  just  as  she  is,  in 
a  fortnight's  time  ? ' 

'  I  can  take  her  to-day,  if  you  like.' 

'  Very  good.  Next  question.  When  you've 
got  her,  I  suppose  you  are  able  to  keep 
her?' 

'  I  am  a  painter.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
keep  her.' 

'  A  painter ! '  Stephen  took  him  for  some- 
thing superior  in  the  house-painting  line,  and 
spoke  with  the  greatest  contempt.  '  A  painter ! 
To  think  that  gell  has  throwed  away  a  sailor, 
and  such  a  sailor  as  the  Commodore,  for  a 
painter.' 

'  Yet  even  a  painter  may  make  money,' 
said  the  unfortunate  artist. 

'  Well,  well.     And  where  does  your  trade 
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lie  ?  Where  is  your  shop  ?  Air  you  a  jour- 
neyman or  air  you  a  master  ?  ' 

'  I  work  in  London,  where  my  shop  is,  and, 
as  I  am  paid  by  the  job,  I  suppose  I  am  only  a 
journeyman.' 

'  Here's  a  downfall ! '  Stephen  spread  his 
hands  in  dismay.  '  Yesterday  the  gell  was 
a  Cobbledick,  her  mother  was  a  Knobling, 
and  she  might  ha'  married  Captain  Eamsay, 
himself.  To-day  she  is  a  Common  Pick-me- 
up,  Avith  never  a  name  to  her  back,  and 
she's  goin'  to  marry  a  journeyman  painter, 
paid  by  the  job.  Ah !  pride,  pride,  which 
Cometh  before  a  squall.' 

'  A  fortnight,'  Jack  reflected.  '  To-day  is 
Monday.  If  I  go  to  town  to-morrow,  I  can 
manage  something.  We  can  go  into  lodgings 
for  a  while.  I  could  get  back  on  Saturday,  and 
we  might  be  married  on  Monday.     That  will 
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do.  You  may  give  away  the  bride,  if  you 
like; 

'  As  there's  no  marriage  settlements,'  said 
Stephen,  shaking  his  head,  and  thinking  that 
he  could  not  sell  her  as  he  had  proposed, 
*  I  s'pose  I  must  give  her  away.  But  she 
ought  to  fetch  a  thousand  pounds  at  least. 
Make  it  five  hundred,  Mr.  Davenant,  and 
pay  up  before  you  start,'  here  he  could  not 
repress  another  smile,  which  broadened  to  a 
grin,  '  and  we  will  call  it  square.' 

'Old  Stephen,  dear  Avis,'  said  Jack,  pre- 
sently recounting  his  interview,  '  is  not,  I 
suppose,  your  uncle,  though  I  confess  to 
doubts  about  the  raft  story.  Wien  a  man 
cannot  give  the  details  twice  in  the  same 
afternoon  without  varying  them  in  every  par- 
ticular, I  should  say  that  the  story  would  not 
be  taken  as  evidence.' 
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'  I  must  be  someone's  daughter,  Jack.' 

'  You  probably  came  straight  down  from 
heaven,  my  darling.' 

I  always  set  down  on  paper  as  few  of  the 
raptures  of  lovers  as  is  consistent  with  con- 
veying a  clear  impression  that  there  were  rap- 
tures. It  will  be  seen  from  this  specimen 
what  nonsense  Jack  was  capable  of  talking, 
and  how  very  much  he  was  in  love. 

'  First,'  said  Avis,  '  I  used  to  be  ashamed 
of  having  no  relations  except  an  unknown 
uncle  in  America.  Next,  I  began  to  think  it 
a  distinction.  The  other  girls  had  fathers  and 
mothers;  one's  father  was  a  doctor,  and  ano- 
ther a  farmer,  and  another  a  lawyer,  and  so 
on ;  they  had  received  their  stations  in  the 
nursery.  Mine  was  all  to  come.  Perhaps,  I 
thought,  it  might  never  come.  I  was  to  be 
a   princess ;   the   long-lost  heiress  of  a   great 
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estate ;  I  was  to  be  a  heroine  of  romance. 
They  were  all  silly  about  me,  and  I  suppose 
I  was  silly  about  myself.  Then  there  did 
come  as  it  seemed  the  telling  of  the  riddle. 
It  was  a  lame  ending,  and  I  was  a  poor  weak 
creature  to  make  myself  unhappy  over  my  fate. 
Yet  it  seemed  dreadful  to  be  told  to  go  and 
work:  to  be  a  lady's-maid,  or  a  barmaid. 
And,  though  he  had  been  generous  to  me,  I 
could  not  feel  that  Stephen  was  quite  what 
one  would  look  for  in  a  guardian  and  a  father's 
brother.' 

'The  Knobling  connection  was  certainly 
one  to  be  forgotten,'  said  Jack.  'Poor  Avis! 
her  mother's  brother — a  most  distinguished 
man  —  was  transported  for  twenty  years  for 
forging  the  port  admiral's  signature.  Mr. 
Cobbledick  has  got  great  powers,  my  dear.' 

'  But   now,    although   it    is   a   relief — yes. 
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Jack,  a  great  relief  to  know  that  this  un- 
pleasant old  man  is  not  my  uncle,  remem- 
ber that  I  have  no  name.  Cobbledick  is 
not  pretty,  but  one  gets  used  to  it.' 

'  I  thought  it  very  pretty  till  this  after- 
noon,' said  Jack ;  '  now  I  know  what  an 
ugly  name  it  is.  You  shall  change  it,  my 
darling,  for  Davenant  this  day  week.' 

'  Oh  !  Jack,  not  so  soon  ;  give  me  time.' 

'  Not  a  day  longer,  my  dear.  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  been  too  long  without  you,  years  too 
long ;  we  ought  to  have  been  together  ever 
since  you  were  born.' 

Then  they  planned  their  future  lives.  Other 
married  couples  have  troubles ;  this  pair  re- 
solved upon  having  none  ;  their  path  stretched 
before  them  bathed  in  sunshine,  here  and  there 
shaded  by  rows  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  ;  all 
the   road     was    strewn    with   flowers ;     there 
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seemed  no  end  of  sunny  days  and  warmth 
and  happiness  and  love.  It  is  also  a  part  of 
Solomon's  wondrous  way  of  man  and  a  maid 
that  this  dream  of  the  perfect  life  should 
come  once  and  for  ever  be  remembered. 
The  clouds  hide  the  sun,  and  the  pathway 
grows  painful  as  the  years  run  on.  Well 
if  the  love  remain,  because  the  dream  of 
youth  has  become  at  the  end  to  be  the 
recollection  of  a  life. 

Be  sure  that  Avis  told  her  lover  of  the  sur- 
prising and  extraordinary  behaviour  of  Captain 
Kamsay,  who  had  shown  a  chivalrous  courtesy 
worthy  of  the  chivalrous  South.  She  also  told, 
and  it  was  ascribed  to  the  vivid  imagination  of 
the  old  man,  how  Stephen  had  painted  this 
true-bred  gentleman  in  the  blackest  colours. 
Jack,  for  his  part,  made  severe  animadversions 
on  the  blindness  of  people  who  practise  tlie 
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trade  of  poet.  '  He  called  him  a  tiger,'  said 
Jack  indignantly. 

That  evening  he  sought  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  Captain  Eainsay  in  the  usual  place 
of  resort. 

'  J  have  to  thank  you  sir,'  he  said,  '  for  your 
great  courtesy  and  forbearance  in  the  matter  of 
a  certain  young  lady.' 

'Say  no  more,  Mr.  Davenant,'  said  the 
Captain.  'A  man  must  be  a  mean  skunk  to 
force  himself  on  a  young  lady  when  she's 
already  promised.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  most 
sincerely,  for  intruding  to  the  extent  I  did. 
Had  I  known  earlier,  I  should  not  have  done  so. 
Shake  hands,  sir,  and  take  a  whisky  cocktail 
made  in  Baltimore  style.  I've  taught  them 
how  to  do  it.' 

Friendly  relations  thus  established.  Captain 
Eamsay,  still  speaking  in  a  slow  gentle  way, 
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and  with  thought,  as  if  he  was  carefully  looking 
for  the  right  word  and  no  other,  to  express  his 
opinion,  went  on  to  assure  Jack  that  he 
lamented  very  profoundly  his  late  arrival  on 
the  field  :  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  believe 
in  the  goodness  of  woman  and  the  perfectibility 
of  human  nature  by  the  shining  example  of 
that  goodness  ;  that  he  was  certain  from  ob- 
servation and  experience  of  good  women,  among 
whom,  he  said,  his  lot  when  ashore  had  been 
chiefly  cast,  that  Avis  was  as  good  as  she  was 
beautiful.  These  and  many  other  beautiful 
and  comforting  things  he  said.  And  then, 
when  the  heart  of  Jack  was  really  warming  to 
him,  as  to  a  man  who  had  seen  many  men  and 
their  manners,  and  yet  preserved  a  certain 
virginal  purity  of  thought  which  made  him 
blush  for  himself,  the  Captain  called  for  another 
cocktail. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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It  was  irritating  to  observe  tlie  scowl  with 
which  the  Poet,  who  was  present,  sat  on  his 
side  of  the  settle  and  listened  to  this  con- 
versation. 

From  sentiments,  the  Captain  passed  to  the 
narration  of  deeds.  These  had  no  bearing,  it 
is  true,  on  the  ennobling  nature  of  love,  but 
they  brought  out  his  character  in  vivid  light  as 
a  practiser  of  a  code  which,  though  not  English, 
yet  seemed  in  some  respects  justifiable. 

'  And  really,'  Jack  subsequently  confessed, 
'  it  was  not  till  afterwards  that  I  found  out  that 
he  had  been  simply  confessing  himself  a  mur- 
derer.' 

'  In  the  Southern  States,'  he  said,  '  men 
become  brothers.  If  you  will  be  brothers  with 
me,  Mr.  Davenant,  I  guess  it  may  be  good, 
some  day,  for  one  of  us.  For  when  two  men 
air  brothers,  they  air  bound  to  fight  for  each 
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other,  to  spring  a  bowie  or  a  six-shooter  for 
each  other  at  a  moment's  notice ;  not  to  desert 
each  other.  I  had  a  brother  once  down  in 
Texas.  Now,  he  was  murdered.  Wal,  gentle- 
men, every  time  I  land  in  Galveston,  which 
happens  once  in  two  years,  or  thereabouts,  I  go 
for  those  murderers  with  a  rifle,  a  knife,  and  a 
p£ur  of  revolvers.  I  do  not  say  that  I  land  one 
at  every  visit,  for  there  were  ten  ;  but  now,  as 
near  as  I  can  count,  there  are  only  three,  and 
one  is  skeered  and  gone  up  country,  where  I 
doubt  I  shall  never  find  him.  The  other  two 
air  fightin'  the  battles  of  the  Lord  in  Dixie's 
Land :  wherefore,  for  the  present,  they  know 
that  they  air  safe.  Once  the  war  is  over  and 
the  Yank  (as  he  will  be)  chawed  up  so  that 
his  own  mother  won't  know  him  again,  I  shall 
make  for  those  murderers  again,  even  if  tliey 
haven't  got  a  leg  nor  an  arm  left.     Because  I 
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am  bound  to  remember  my  brother.  And  so, 
Mr.  Davenant,  if  you  please,  we  will  be 
brothers.  I  envy  you  your  wife,  that's  a  fact. 
And  I  shall  go  in  mourning  for  being  too  late 
for  that  beautiful  young  thing  all  the  days  of 
my  life.  But  you've  won  her.  Wherefore, 
here  is  my  hand,  fair  and  lionest,  and  brothers 
we  shall  be.' 

Who  could  resist  such  an  appeal  to  the 
deeper  feelings  of  the  heart  ?  Not  Jack,  who 
mutely  held  out  his  hand  and  grasped  the 
hand  of  the  American.  As  he  did  so 
he  thought  he  heard  the  Poet  murmuring 
softly  : 

'  He  is  a  tiger — a  man-eater ! ' 

'  Steve  Cobbledick  tells  me,'  the  Captain 
went  on,  '  that  you  are  going  to  London  to- 
morrow ? ' 

'  Yes,  for  a  few  days  only.     I  have,'  said 
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Jack,  with  an  expressive  blush,  '  a  few  prepara- 
tions to  make.' 

'  Nat 'rally.     And  you  come  back — -when  ?  ' 

'  On  Saturday.    To  be  married  on  Monday.' 

Just  then  a  telegram  was  brought   to  the 

Captain.     He  opened   it,   read   it,   threw   the 

paper  into   the    fire,   and    stroked    his    chin 

thoughtfully. 

'  You  come  back  on  Saturday.  Good.  Do 
not  be  later,  because  we,  Steve  Cobbledick  and 
I,  have  very  important  business  to  look  after 
about  then.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  you  were  to 
come  after  we  were  gone.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Jack  ;  '  I  should  like  to  see 
you  off.' 

'A  great  pity  it  would  be,'  said  Captain 
Eamsay.  '  Ah !  Mr.  Davenant,  if  you  were 
not  going  to  be  married,  what  a  time  you 
might  have  with  us  !     What  a  time ! ' 
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'  Are  you  not  satisfied  with  one  Alabama  ? ' 

'  ISTo  ;  nor  with  a  hundred,  provided  we 
drive  the  Yanks  off  the  seas ;  and  provided, 
if  there  be  a  row,  that  England  pays.  You 
would  enjoy  yourself  very  much  with  us,  Mr. 
Davenant,  I  assure  you,  particularly  '  —  he 
added  this  with  a  frank,  winning  smile — '  if 
you  knew  who  was  going  to  be  aboard  with 
us.  You'll  remember  the  words,  won't  you, 
now  ?  I  say  you'd  be  uncommon  happy  with 
us,  particularly  if  you  knew,  beforehand,  who 
was  going  to  be  a  passenger  aboard.' 

Jack  laughed.     '  I  will  remember,'  he  said. 

*  A  tiger,'  murmured  the  Poet,  irreconcil- 
able. 

In  the  morning,  with  fond  farewells.  Jack 
took  leave  of  his  fiancee. 

'It  is  only  for  a  week,'  he  said,  while 
she    clung   to    him    and   wept.     '  Only   for   a 
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week,  my  Avis.  I  go  to  make  my  darling  a 
nest.' 

'I  cannot  bear  to  let  you  go,  Jack. 
Oh !  it  is  all  like  a  dream  to  me.  I  came 
here  in  a  dream  of  hope.  It  changed  to  a 
dream  of  gloom  and  despair  ;  then  came  ano- 
ther dream — of  you,  my  lover  ;  and  I  have 
lost  my  name  and  the  people  whom  I  thought 
to  have  found.  JSTow  you  are  going  away. 
How  do  I  know  that  I  shall  not  to-morrow 
awake  and  find  that  you,  too,  are  a  dream  ?  ' 

He  took  off  his  ring,  a  simple  seal,  his 
watch  and  his  chain.  '  Keep  them,'  he  said, 
'  for  me.  Wear  the  watch  and  chain.  Hang 
the  ring  upon  the  chain,  and  when  you  look 
at  them,  think  I  am  no  ghost  or  phantom 
of  a  troubled  brain,  because  no  ghost  who  ever 
walked  was  able  to  carry  a  watch  and  chain.' 

'  Yet,'  she  said — '  yet,  I  cannot  bear  to  let 
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you  go.  A  week  ;  a  whole  week.  And  what 
may  happen,  meantime  ? ' 

'  What  shoukl  happen,  dearest  ?  You  are 
surrounded  by  friends.  The  Poet  stays  here 
to  keep  watch  over  you.  Captain  Eamsay  will 
suffer  no  wrong  or  harm  to  be  done  you« 
Courage,  dear.' 

'  I  am  foolish,'  she  said.  '  Yet  it  is  so  hard 
to  let  you  go,  even  for  a  week.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  Stephen,  nor  of  anything  that  I  can  tell  you. 
Yet,  Jack,  I  am  afraid.' 

He  kissed  her  again  and  again  ;  he  assured 
her  tliat  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  to  fear  ; 
he  promised  to  write  every  day ;  he  pictured 
his  speedy  return — why,  if  he  came  back  on 
Saturday,  it  would  only  be  for  a  five  days' 
absence;  he  made  her  blush  by  bidding  her 
think  of  the  next  Monday — Saint  Monday — day 
ever  to  be  blessed  and  lield  most  holy — when 
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he  should  stand  beside  her  at  the  ahar.  And 
so,  at  last,  because  time  must  be  obeyed,  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  a  last  farewell. 
Alas  !  that  kiss  was  the  last  of  Jack  that 
the  girl  would  have  to  remember  for  many  a 
weary  day. 

It  was  on  Tuesday,  then,  that  Jack  Dave- 
nant  left  Boscastle,  driving  to  Launceston  to 
catch  the  train.  He  beo-cred  the  Poet,  before 
he  went  away,  to  keep  Avis  under  his  special 
charge  while  he  was  away :  to  amuse  her, 
guard  her,  and  see  that  no  harm  happened  to 
her ;  a  charge  which  the  Poet  accepted  with 
great  zeal  and  friendUness.  There  was  then 
nothing  to  fear :  Captain  Eamsay  was  entirely 
to  be  trusted — a  httle  rough  in  his  expressions, 
but  a  man  of  greatly  noble  mind  ;  Stephen, 
who  certainly  had  been  violent  before,  would 
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not  venture  to  break  out  again  :  everything  was 
settled  and  comfortable.  Yet,  in  spite  of  as- 
surances, repeated  'again  and  again  to  himself, 
he  departed  for  London  unaccountably  anxious. 
Perhaps  Avis's  terrors  infected  him.  He  felt 
the  sudden  chill  which  comes  before  a  storm. 
The  power  of  prophecy,  for  some  wonderful 
reason,  means  the  power  of  predicting  the 
approach  of  unpleasantness.  Cassandra,  Jere- 
miah, and  Mr.  Grey  utter  their  prophecies,  but 
they  are  never  of  cheerful  nature.  Ascalon  is 
to  be  made  desolate  ;  Troy  is  to  be  destroyed ; 
Tyre  is  to  be  a  rock  for  the  spreading  of  nets ; 
England  is  to  be  levelled  with  Holland,  and  so 
on.  Never  anything  to  make  us  contemplate 
the  future  with  satisfaction.  Not  only  Ahab 
and  his  grandsons,  but  also  all  mankind,  have 
found  the  prophets  profoundly  melancholy. 
Why  have   there   been    no  joyous  foretellers, 
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jovial  seers,  clieerful  upraisers  of  man's  heart 
by  painting  a  future  in  which  there  shall  be 
no  injustice,  no  hard  times,  and  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  contentment  for  all  alike?  There 
must  be  some  good  times  coming.  Sad  as  the 
history  of  man  has  been,  there  has  certainly 
been  a  considerable  improvement  in  cheerful- 
ness, which  we  hope  may  continue.  And  when 
I  go  into  the  prophetic  line,  it  will  be  to  pro- 
claim, in  the  immediate  future,  the  most  de- 
lightful time  imaginable,  to  prepare  for  which 
we  shall  hang  or  imprison  all  kings,  com- 
manders of  armies,  inventors  of  arms,  troublers 
of  the  peace,  promoters  of  discontent,  profes- 
sional agitators,  and  disagreeable  people.  The 
present  days,  indeed,  have  become  so  eminently 
uncomfortable  that  it  is  almost  time  to  begin 
making  this  announcement. 

The  Poet  mounted  guard  with  zeal.     He 
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was  suspicious  of  the  old  man,  whose  budden 
change  of  front  was  inexpHcable ;  he  was 
suspicious  of  the  gentleness  assumed  by  the 
American  ;  such  suavity  was  unnatural  in  a 
person  of  his  calling  and  his  self-confessed 
antecedents.     Yet  what  harm  could  they  do  ? 

It  seemed  on  the  first  day  of  Jack's  absence 
as  if  Captain  Eamsay,  in  his  zeal  for  his 
'  brother,'  was  also  mounting  guard  for  the 
protection  of  the  girl  against  unknown  dangers. 
For  he  followed  her  about,  and  left  the  Poet 
few  opportunities  of  talking  to  her  alone.  Now 
he  so  thoroughly  disliked  the  American  that 
he  could  not  bear  even  his  presence.  On  the 
second  day,  however,  he  got  her  to  walk  with 
him  on  the  cliffs,  and  of  course  they  talked  of 
Jack  all  the  time. 

'  Stephen,'  she  said,  '  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten  his   disappointment.      I   suppose   it   is 
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because  Captain  Eamsay  has  behaved  with  so 
much  consideration.  I  hope,  at  least,  that  you 
have  repented  of  your  bad  opinion  of  him  ? ' 

'  ISTot  at  all.  I  have  a  worse  opinion  of 
him  than  ever.' 

'But  that  is  surely  prejudice.  Eemember 
how  generous  he  has  been.' 

'  I  know.  That  is,  I  know  what  you  mean. 
What  I  cannot  understand  is — why  he  puts  on 
this  new  air  of  virtue  ;  I  don't  understand.' 

'  But  you  may  be  wrong.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  Poet.  '  I  thought  when  I 
saw  him  first  that  he  looked  and  talked  like  a 
tiger.     All  the  same,  he  may  be  a  lamb.' 

'  To-day  is  Wednesday,'  Avis  went  on, '  and 
Jack  will  be  with  us  again  on  Saturday.  I  had 
a  letter  to-day.  It  is  the  second  letter,  only 
the  second  letter  that  I  have  ever  had  in  all 
my  life.     The  first  was  a  dreadful  letter  from 
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my — from  Stephen,  telling  me  to  leave  school 
and  go  to  him.  But  the  second — oh  !  how  do 
men  learn  to  say  such  beautiful  things  ?  ' 
'  Because  they  feel  them,  perhaps.' 
'  Let  us  sit  down,'  said  Avis,  sighing,  '  and 
you  shall  tell  me  all  about  Jack,  and  what  he 
was  like  when  he  was  a  boy.  I  am  sure  you 
will  have  nothing  but  what  is  good  to  tell 
me.' 

This  w^as  on  the  Wednesday  morning.  The 
reason  why  Avis  was  left  to  the  Poet  by 
Captain  Eamsay  was  that  he  was  having  a 
serious  conversation  with  Stephen.  The  Mary- 
land, he  told  him,  had  already  left  Liverpool ; 
she  would  arrive  off  Boscastle  Port  about  noon 
the  next  day.  Therefore  it  behoved  Stephen 
to  make  such  arrangements  as  might  be  neces- 
sary for  immediate  departure.  Eamsay  gave 
him,  in  fulfilment  of  the  agreement,  the  sum  of 
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three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  in  Bank 
of  England  notes,  half  his  pay  as  pilot  from 
Nassau  to  Wilmington  and  back,  with  a  written 
agreement  for  the  other  half  on  the  completion 
of  the  round  trip ;  and  then  they  laid  their 
heads  together  and  whispered,  though  no  one 
was  within  earshot,  for  a  good  half  hour.  When 
two  men  whisper  together  it  is  generally  safe 
to  consider  that  they  mean  mischief  to  some 
person  or  persons.  When  these  two  men  are 
old  slavers,  filibusters,  blockade-runners,  and 
the  like,  it  is  quite  safe  to  consider  that  they 
mean  mischief. 

'  Then,  I  think,'  said  the  Captain  at  last, 
'  that  we  have  made  all  square  and  right. 
There  can't  be  any  difficulty.  The  weather 
looks  as  if  it  will  be  ^w^.  Mate,  this  little  job 
shall  be  pulled  off  in  a  way  to  do  us  credit. 
As  for  me,  I  shall  give  all  the  credit  to  you. 
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Stephen,  I  shall  say,  devised  the  plan.    Stephen 
carried  it  through.     Stephen  did  it  all.' 

'  The  old  man  grinned  with  pleasure  and 
pride.  Then  he  thought  of  some  disagreeable 
side  of  the  business,  and  he  became  serious  and 
even  troubled. 

'  She'll  take  on  awful,  she  will,'  he  said. 

'  Let  her  take  on.     That  won't  matter.' 

'  She's  a  plucky  one,  too.  Cap'en,  I  don't 
half  hke  it.' 

'  Steve,  old  man,  you  don't  feel  like  going 
back  upon  your  word,  do  you  ?   Don't  say  that.' 

Stephen  Cobbledick  took  courage. 

'  My  word  is  passed,'  he  replied  stoutly, 
'  and  shall  be  kep.  A  sailor  mustn't  go  back 
upon  his  word.  Though,  when  you  come  to 
turn  it  over  in  your  mind,  so  as  to  look  at  it  all 
round,  it  does  seem  kind  of  unnat'ral  for  a  man 
to  kidnap  his  own  niece.' 
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'  If  she's  yoiu'  own  niece,  how  about  the 
raft  ?  ' 

'  Why,  that's  true.  Seemg,  then,  th^t  she 
isn't  my  niece  at  all ' 

'And    that    we    air    old    shipmates    and 

pals ' 

'  And  that  you're  goin'  to  behave  honour- 
able, and  treat  her  kind ' 

'  And  marry  her  in  the  first  port,  and 
settle  down  afterwards  where's  there  no 
chance  of  nasty  enquiries ' 

'  And  keep  her  out  of  the  way  of  that 
other  one — Olive  ?  ' 

'  Ay !  She  shall  never  hear  of  Olive  at 
all' 

'And  to  pro — vide  the  gell  with  all  she 
wants ' 

'  And  stick  on  to  her  faithful  and  true ' 


'  Why,'  answered  Stephen,  '  I'm  doin'  the 
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best  I  can,  and  everybody  will  own  it,  for  the 
gell ;  and  I'll  do  it  with  a  thankful  heart/ 

'  Spoke  like  a  man !  *  cried  the  Captain. 
'  Spoke  like  what  I  expected  from  old  Steve  I ' 

Stephen  had  business  that  afternoon  which 
took  him  to  Camelford.  His  business  was  to 
arrange  for  the  collection  of  his  rents  and  the 
safety  of  his  money  while  he  was  away.  As 
for  his  kit,  which  was  not  extensive,  he  carried 
it  in  a  waterproof  bag  and  stowed  it  in  the 
locker  of  his  boat.  A  busy  and  eventful  day 
it  was  for  him.  In  fact  it  was  more  full  of 
fate  than  he  at  all  anticipated. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied  Captain 
Eamsay  spent  his   time  with   Avis. 

'  I  come  to  tell  you,'  he  began,  '  that  I 
have  received  a  telegram.'  He  handed  it 
to  her. 

'  The    Maryland   went    out    of   dock   this 
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morning.  She  will  lie-to  off  Boscastle  Port 
about  noon  to-morrow.  If  the  weather  is 
bad  she  will  put  in  at  Falmouth.' 

'  The  weather,'  he  said,  '  promises  fine.  It 
is  a  pity  that  she  does  not  go  to  Falmouth,  or 
you  might  have  run  down  with  Stephen  and 
me  and  gone  aboard  her.' 

'  I-  have  never  seen  a  ship,'  Avis  said. 
'  Except  the  coasters  which  put  in  here.' 

'  Poor  child ! '  said  the  Captain,  with  feel- 
ing.    '  She  has  never  seen  a  ship ! ' 

'  And  Stephen,  does  he  sail  with  you  to- 
morrow ?  ' 

'  No ;  he  joins  us  later  on  ;  we  are  going 
for  a  trial  cruise  first.'  The  lies  dropped  out 
of  this  mariner's  mouth  as  easily  as  out  of 
Stephen's.  '  He  comes  aboard  later  on ;  three 
weeks  or  a  month.' 

'  I    hope,    Captain    Kamsay,'    said    Avis, 
K  2 
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'  that  you  are  not  going  to  run  into  any 
terrible  danger.' 

'  You  feel  as  if  you  would  be  sorry  if  I  was 
knocked  on  the  head  with  a  Yankee  cutlass/ 

'I  should  be  very  sorry,  for,  indeed. 
Captain  Eamsay,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  grate- 
ful I  am  to  you  for  your  consideration.' 

'  If  I  had  known,'  he  said,  '  that  your 
affections  were  already  bestowed,  I  should 
not  have  presumed  to  step  in.  As  for  Stephen's 
bad  temper,  that  was  all  the  fault  of  my 
confounded  bungling.  In  the  States  a  man 
speaks  first  to  the  gal,  or  she  sometimes  to 
him  ;  which  is,  I  guess,  whether  it's  he  first  or 
she  first,  the  right  and  natural  way.  I  thought, 
being  a  stranger  here,  that  a  man  was  bound 
to  go  to  a  gal's  parents  and  guardian  first,  and, 
if  they  didn't  seem  to  yearn  for  him,  hitch  off 
and  try  with  another  batch  of  parents.' 
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'If  1  knew  how  to  thank  you '  Avis 

began. 

'  Then,'  he  rephed,  with  a  gush  of  good 
feehng,  '  do  not  thank  me  at  all.  As  to  that 
story  about  the  raft ' 

'  Do  you  really  think  it  is  true  ?  You 
know  how  Stephen  exaggerates.' 

'  I  knoWo  A  beautiful  liar  he  is.  But  I 
think  the  raft  story  is  true.  Pity  it  was  so  long 
ago.  I  wonder  if  there  was  any  name  or 
mark  on  your  clothes,  or  tliose  silk  handker- 
chiefs with  which  you  were  wrapped  up  ?  ' 

'  T  do  not  know,  indeed.  I  know  only 
what  my — what  Steplien  told  me.' 

'  If  there  was  any  thing,  and  that  thing 
was  kept,  I  suppose  it  would  be  in  the  house 
and  in  Stephen's  own  room  ?  ' 

'  I  suppose  so,'  said  Avis. 

'  It  would  be  kind  of  romantic,  wouldn't 
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it,'  he  asked,  '  if  we  were  to  find  your  parents 
after  all?  There  must  be  somewhere  in  the 
world,  some  folk  who  had  a  little  baby  lost 
aboard  a  ship  coming  from  India  eighteen 
years  ago  or  so.' 

'  I  think,'  said  Avis,  '  that  I  do  not  want  to 
find  any  more  relations.  The  first  discovery 
was  not  encouraging.  I  am  content  to  remain 
what  Stephen  feelingly  called  me,  a  Common 
Pick-me-up.     Besides,  I  shall  have  Jack.' 

Notwithstanding,  the  Captain  took  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  Stephen  again  upon 
the  point.  But  there  was  nothing  to  go  upon. 
The  bandannas  were  gone,  expended  in  ser- 
vice, and  there  was  nothing  else,  not  even  the 
bit  of  coral  which  the  lost  heiress  always  keeps 
treasured  up,  tied  by  a  ribbon  round  her  neck, 
and  hidden  in  her  bosom,  where  it  must 
scratch  horribly  and  be  about  as  comfortable  as 
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a  hair-shirt.  Also,  when  Stephen  was  re- 
quired to  relate  the  whole  story  afresh,  he 
told  it  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  circum- 
stances, and  placed  the  raft  a  thousand  miles 
or  so  south  of  the  Cape,  nearly  in  the  regions 
of  perpetual  ice.  Charged  with  this  variation, 
he  admitted  that  he  had  been  careless  as  to 
details,  but  swore  stoutly  that  the  child  had 
been  veritably  picked  up  at  sea,  the  last 
survivor. 

With  Avis,  however,  the  Captain  changed 
the  conversation  and  began  to  narrate  his  ad- 
ventures and  perils  by  sea  and  land,  especially 
those  which  brought  into  strong  light  his  own 
generosity  and  many  other  noble  gifts.  And 
presently  he  told  the  girl  of  a  certain  en- 
chanted castle,  grange,  or  palace,  which  he  had 
built  for  the  solace  of  his  soul  in  sunny 
Florida. 
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'  I  guess  that  when  this  war  is  over,  which 
will  be  before  many  months,  I  shall  return  to 
that  sweet  location  and  stay  there  till  the  time 
comes  for  sending  in  the  checks.  There's 
forests  of  palms  and  tree  ferns,  eighty  feet 
high,  round  the  bouse  ;  there's  miles  of  orange 
trees ;  the  pigs  and  the  niggers  are  fed  on 
nothing  else  but  oranges ;  the  alhgators  come 
ashore  after  them ;  they  sit  under  the  trees, 
and  get  their  manners  and  their  hides  softened 
by  eating  that  yaller  civiliser.  It  never  freezes 
there  and  never  blows ;  it  is  never  too  hot ; 
there's  banks  of  flowers,  most  all  of  them  mag- 
nolias, with  creepers  climbing  everywhere ; 
there's  pretty  parrots  and  little  humming 
birds  ;  there's  plenty  of  niggers  ;  you  can  he 
in  a  silk  hammock  under  the  verandah,  with 
one  nigger  told  off  for  the  fan,  another  to 
swing  you,  another  to  peel  the  oranges,  another 
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to  bring  cooling  drinks,  another  to  roll  your 
cigarette,  and  another  to  light  them,  Avis, 
it's  a  life  that  you  poor  people  livin'  in  a 
blessed  island  where  there's  mostly  rain,  and 
when  it  doesn't  rain,  it  blows  east  wind, 
wouldn't  understand  at  first.  You'd  say 
'  Lemme  be.  Gimme  more  iced  cocktail.  I 
don't  want  no  better  heaven  ;  this  is  a  small 
bit  of  the  happy  land  chopped  off  and  put 
down  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  just  to  let  an  un- 
believin'  world  know  what  they  may  expect 
if  they  play  the  game  right  through  honour- 
able. Some  day,  perhaps,'  he  continued,  '  you 
will  cross  over  the  water  and  see  my  little 
plantation.     You  and  your  husband,  I  mean.' 

With  such  discussion  the  crafty  Captain 
strenothened  and  increased  the  orirl's  confi- 
dence  in  him,  so  that  she  thought  she  had  a 
friend  indeed  in  this  rough  yet  gentle-spoken 
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sailor.  And  while  the  Poet  watched  with  a 
disquiet  which  he  could  not  explain,  the  Gap- 
tain  and  Avis  sat  all  the  afternoon  together. 
When  he  left  her  he  held  out  his  hand. 

'We  shall  say  good-bye  to-morrow,'  he 
said.  '  This  is  for  you  to  say  that  you  trust 
me  now.' 

'  Why,'  said  Avis,  laughing,  '  of  course  I 
trust  you.     And  so  does  Jack.' 

'  The  other  fellow  doesn't,'  said  the  Cap- 
tain, 'but  never  mind  him.  As  for  Jack,  he 
ought  to  have  been  a  sailor.' 

Avis  laughed  again.  '  All  good  men  can- 
not be  sailors.' 

'  Jack  ought  to  have  been  one,'  he  re- 
peated. '  Ours  is  the  trade  for  truth  and 
honour  ;  also  for  fair  and  open  play.' 

Now  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
of  Thursday,  the  Poet  was  sitting  on  the  rocks 
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facing  the  sea.  Avis  was  for  the  moment 
forgotten  ;  his  note-book  was  in  one  hand  and 
a  pencil  in  the  other.  He  was  quite  happy, 
because  after  many  days'  wrestHng  he  was 
finding  freedom  of  expression.  He  had  just 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  metre  fittest  for 
his  subject,  which  dealt  with  a  seaside  maiden 
and  her  lover,  and  was  suggested,  in  fact,  by 
Avis  herself  He  had  already  planned  the 
story.  It  had  a  tragic  conclusion,  for  he  was 
young  ;  when  one  gets  on  in  life,  one  has  seen 
so  many  tragedies,  so  many  disappointments, 
so  many  crushed  hopes,  so  many  early  deaths, 
that  one  feels  it  to  be  really  sinful  to  add 
another  drop  to  this  ocean  of  tears.  Poetry, 
like  fiction,  should  be  glad.  But  the  Poet's 
story  was  a  sad  one  :  the  seaside  maiden  was 
to  be  torn  away  from  her  lover  by  wdcked 
pirates ;  he  was  to  wander  from  land  to  land 
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in  search  of  her.  He  was  to  find  her  at  last, 
but  only  to  find  her  dying.  The  situation  was 
so  affecting  that  he  was  already  beginning  to 
shed  tears  over  it. 

Now  while  he  pondered  and  made  notes, 
he  became  aware  of  a  steamer  standing  in, 
apparently,  for  Boscastle,  whither  no  steamers 
ever  came.  She  hove  to,  however,  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  rocks,  the  sea  being 
nearly  calm  and  the  day  being  fair,  and 
presently  her  whistle  sounded  sharp  and  clear. 
It  was  a  signal. 

She  was  so  close  that  everything  on  board 
was  easy  to  be  made  out.  A  small  craft,  but 
long  and  narrow,  like  a  cigar,  she  lay  low  as 
if  she  was  well  loaded,  her  hull  showing  only 
about  nine  feet  above  the  water ;  she  was 
painted  a  dull  grey  colour ;  she  carried  no 
other  rigging  than  a  pair  of  pole  masts  with- 
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out  any  yards  ;  she  was  probably  a  boat  of 
about  five  hundred  tons  burden.  She  looked 
from  the  height,  where  the  Poet  was  sitting, 
like  a  toy  steamer,  too  fragile  and  delicate  to 
stand  the  great  waves  of  the  rolling  forties. 

Then  a  very  singular  thing  happened.  Just 
below  the  Poet's  feet  was  the  mouth  of  the 
little  harbour ;  there  came  out,  sailing  slowly 
in  the  light  breeze,  Stephen  Cobbledick's  boat. 
He  himself  sat  midships,  handy  for  the  sail; 
Avis  held  the  rudder-lines;  beside  her  sat 
Captain  Eamsay.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
steamer  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
American ;  then  the  Poet  saw  that  the  sailors 
on  board  the  steamer  were  running  about,  and 
presently  a  tackle  was  lowered.  It  must  be 
Captain  Eamsay 's  ship.  Then  he  was  going 
away ;  that  was  a  good  thing ;  Avis  and 
Stephen    were    taking    him   off;    that   was   a 
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friendly   thing    to   do.      The   little   boat   ran 
alongside  the  steamer ;  Stephen  hauled  in  sail, 
while  the  Captain  made  the  painter  fast  to  the 
ladder.     Then  he  assisted  Avis  to  climb  the 
steep  and  narrow  ladder,  and  sprang  up  him- 
self.    Arrived  on  deck,  the  girl  walked  for'ard, 
looking  about  her   with  curiosity  and  interest. 
She  was  invited  to  see  the  ship,  that  was  plain. 
What  on  earth,  then,  did  old  Stephen  mean? 
Here,    indeed,    his    behaviour    became    inex- 
plicable.    For,  with  so  much  dehberation  as 
to  show  premeditation  and  intention,  he  care- 
fully cast  loose  the  painter,  stepped  out  upon 
the  ladder,  and  climbed  up  ;  as  for  the  boat, 
she  drifted  slowly  astern.     Then  the  steamer, 
without    more    delay,    suddenly    and    swiftly 
forged  ahead;  the  boat  was  in  a  moment  far 
away.     The  Poet  saw,  as  the  ship  glided  over 
the  smooth  water.  Avis  rushing  to  the  side  and 
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the  captain  clutching  at  her  arm.  He  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  shouted  and  waved  his  arms. 
Avis  saw  him, '  and  he  saw  her  strugghng, 
while  Eamsay  and  Stephen  held  her  back,  as 
if  she  would  spring  overboard  in  a  mad 
attempt  to  escape.  Then  he  saw  her  free 
herself  from  her  captors  and  sink,  despairing, 
on  the  deck.  But  the  ship  went  on  her 
course;  the  figures  became  more  difficult  to 
see ;  soon  there  was  but  a  black  hull ;  then 
but  a  line  of  smoke ;  then  that  vanished ;  all 
was  out  of  sight. 

Avis  was  gone !  She  was  enticed  on  board 
the  ship  by  the  crafty  American  and  the  villain 
Stephen :  it  was  no  accident ;  she  was  treach- 
erously and  foully  deceived ;  the  thing  was 
deliberately  done :  he  had  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  the  old  pilot  untie  the  painter  and  set  his 
boat  adrift ;  she  was  in  the  power  of  as  black 
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a   villain   as    ever   walked.      '  I   always   said/ 
cried  the  poet,  '  that  he  was  a  tiger  ! ' 

In  the  worst  misfortune  it  Is  always  a  con- 
solation to  know  that  you  have  been  right  in 
your  prognostications.  In  fact,  some  of  your 
friends  have  always  prophesied  it.  I  have  said 
above  that  no  man  is  a  prophet  of  joy,  so  that 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  joyful  things  do 
come,  the  happiness  they  cause  is  never  di- 
minished by  the  voice  of  one  who  says  he 
always  told  you  so. 

'  I  knew,'  repeated  the  prophet,  '  that  he 
w^as  a  man-eater,  a  tiger  ! ' 

He  hastened  down  the  rocks  and  told  the 
sailors  and  people  about  the  port  what  he 
had  seen.  They  could  not  help ;  they  knew 
nothing ;  that  Stephen  should  go  aboard  with 
his  friend  was  natural ;  that  he  should  cast  his 
boat  adrift  was  incredible.  It  must  have  been 
an  accident.     They  manned  a   boat  and  put 
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off,  expecting  to  meet  the  steamer  coming 
back.  The  Poet  went  with  them ;  outside, 
they  picked  up*  the  httle  yacht,  a  derehct ;  but 
the  steamer  did  not  return,  and  presently  they 
came  back  wondering.  And  in  the  '  WeUing- 
ton  Arms '  that  night,  when  the  httle  club  met 
and  realised  the  vacancy  caused  by  Stephen's 
absence,  they  began  slowly  to  perceive  that  a 
great  crime  had  been  committed. 

All  that  night — the  nights  in  June  are 
light — the  Poet  wandered  about  the  rocks  on 
the  chance  that  Avis  might  yet  somehow  be 
brought  back.  He  had  betrayed  his  charge, 
he  said  to  himself.  He  ought  never  to  have 
left  her  while  that  man  was  in  the  place.     He 

ought And  what  would  Jack  say — poor 

Jack,  who  had  lost  his  bride  .^  With  what 
face  would  the  Poet  meet  him  and  greet  him 
with  the  dreadful  news  ? 

VOL.  III.  L 
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CHAPTEE  Vm. 

THE   WEECK   OF   THE   MARYLAND. 

I  HAVE  now  to  tell  a  story  of  the  most  wicked 
treachery  and  deceit  that  was  ever  practised 
upon  any  girl.  There  never,  surely,  could 
have  been  a  greater  villain  than  Captain 
Kamsay,  or  a  more  ready  accomplice  than 
Stephen  Cobbledick. 

They  lulled  me,  between  them,  into  so 
great  a  confidence,  that  I  believed  the  man 
Kamsay  to  be  my  firm  and  most  trustworthy 
friend.  He  said  Jack  and  he  were  sworn 
brothers ;  that  to  be  brothers  among  the 
people  with  whom  lie  liad  mostly  lived  meant 
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to  stand  by  and  defend  each  other,  to  make 
each  ready  to  die,  if  necessary,  for  the  other. 
With  such  an  aflfection  did  he  pretend  to  regard 
Jack  ;  such  mutual  vows,  he  said,  had  they  in- 
terchanged. He  was  full  of  protestations  about 
honour,  loyalty — playing  a  fair  and  open  game. 
All  this  time  the  plot  was  laid,  and  the  plan 
resolved  upon,  although  it  was  not  until  the 
last  moment,  and  then  only  by  a  pretence  at  a 
sudden  thought,  that  I  was  enticed  on  board 
his  ship. 

It  was  on  the  Thursday — Jack  having  been 
gone  two  days — and  early  in  the  forenoon, 
that  the  man  Eamsay  came,  walking  slowly, 
to  the  cottage  where  I  was  writing  a  letter  to 
Jack.  He  had  stuck  one  of  his  big  cigars 
between  his  lips,  and  in  his  hand,  I  remember, 
was  a  wild  rose,  which  gave  him  somehow 
the  look  of  a  man  of  peace.     But  he  had  put 

l2 
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off  his  black  clothes,  and  wore  a  smart  seaman- 
like dress,  with  a  gold  band  round  his  peaked 
cap. 

'The  craft  is  off  the  mouth  of  the  port. 
Miss  Avis,'  he  said  sadly  and  gently.  '  I  hope 
you  will  run  down  and  give  me  a  farewell 
wave  of  your  handkerchief  from  the  point, 
when  I  am  on  board.     Where  is  Stephen  ?  ' 

'  Here  I  am,  Cap'en,'  said  the  old  man, 
coming  out  of  the  kitchen.  Now  there  was 
nothing,  not  the  least  sign,  to  show  that  he, 
too,  was  on  the  point  of  sailing.  He  was 
dressed  as  usual.  He  had  made,  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  no  preparations.  To  be  sure,  I  was 
not  suspecting  any.     '  Is  the  gig  sent  ashore  ?  ^ 

'  No,  Stephen.  You  shall  take  me  off  your- 
self in  your  own  boat.' 

I  thought  that  friendly  of  liim. 

'  I  will,   Cap'en  ;    I  will,'  replied  Stephen 
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cheerily.  '  It's  the  last  thing  I  can  do  before 
I  jine  next  month.' 

He  said  those  words,  I  suppose,  to  put  me 
off  any  suspicion.     But,  indeed,  I  had  none. 

'Then,  Miss  Avis' — the  Captain  held  out 
his  hand — '  I  will  say  farewell  here.  You  will 
promise  to  stand  on  the  point  and  see  the  last 
of  me  ?  ' 

'  Why  should  she  go  to  the  point  at  all  ?  ' 
Stephen  suggested.  '  Why  can't  she  come  off 
in  the  boat  as  usual?' 

'  Why  not  ? '  asked  the  Captain,  his  kind 
thoughtful  face  lighting  up  with  a  smile.  '  A 
happy  thought,  old  friend!  Will  you  do  me 
so  much  honour  as  to  steer  me  on  board  my 
own  ship  ? ' 

I  was  pleased  to  be  of  a  little  service,  and 
we  all  walked  away  to  the  quay,  where  the 
boat  was  lying  ready  for  the  trip. 
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When  we  reached  the  ship,  Captain  Earn- 
say  asked  me  if,  as  I  was  there,  I  would  like 
just  to  run  up  the  companion  and  see  what  an 
ocean  steamer  was  like. 

'  Let  us  make  the  painter  fast  first,'  he 
said. 

He  gave  me  his  hand  up  the  steps,  Stephen 
remaining  behind. 

I  began  to  look  about  me  curiously,  when 
suddenly  I  heard  the  engines  begin  to  work, 
and  felt  the  screw  revolve.  The  ship  was 
moving. 

'  Oh,  Captain,'  I  said,  laughing,  '  you  must 
stop  her  quick,  for  me  to  get  out.' 

'  Ay,  ay,'  he  replied,  but  said  no  more,  and 
still  the  screw  went  on. 

'  Captain  ! '  I  cried.  Then  I  ran  to  the 
side.  There  was  our  boat  drifting  away  far 
astern,  and  beside  me  stood  Stephen  himself. 
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a  waterproof  bag  in  his  hand,  looking  so 
guiltily  ashamed  that  I  guessed  at  once  the 
truth.  The  boat  had  been  sent  adrift  on 
purpose.  I  was  a  prisoner  on  board  the 
ship. 

If  Stephen  looked  ashamed,  not  so  the 
Captain.  He  drew  himself  straight,  with  a 
glitter  in  his  eye,  and  a  smile  upon  his  lips. 
It  was  a  cruel  glitter,  and  a  hard  smile. 

The  man's  face  had  changed ;  the  thought- 
fully sad  expression  was  gone. 

'  This  little  plan,  Miss  Avis,'  he  said 
quietly,  '  was  arranged  between  me  and  Ste- 
phen. We  were  anxious  that  it  should  come 
off  without  any  hitch,  which  was  the  reason 
why  you  were  not  in  the  secret.  You  are  our 
passenger.' 

'  Oh  !  villain ! '  It  was  not  to  the  Captain, 
but  to  Stephen,  that  I  spoke. 
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He  made  no  reply.  He  Imng  his  head, 
and  looked  at  the  Captain,  as  if  for  help.  He 
spoke  up,  roughly  and  readily. 

'  You  did  it  for  the  best,  Steve.  No  kind 
o'  use  to  be  skeered  because  the  girl's  riled. 
She's  nat'rally  riled  ;  anybody  would  be,  first 
go  off.  What  you've  got  to  think  is,  that  you 
done  it  for  the  best.  Why,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, come  to  listen,  you'll  hear  your  con- 
science singin'  hymns  in  your  bosom  with 
grateful  joy.' 

'  All  fot  your  own  good.  Avis,'  said 
Stephen,  with  an  effort. 

'  That  is  so.  Meantime,  Miss  Avis,  if  you 
feel  like  letting  on,  why,  let  yourself  rip  ;  we 
don't  mind.' 

'  Not  a  bit,'  said  Stephen  hoarsely.  '  I 
never  heered  a  woman  let  on  out  at  sea 
before.' 
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I  suppose  I  was  still  silent,  for  presently 
the  Captain  went  on  : 

'  I  told  you  that  I  was  in  love  with  you. 
I  am  a  man,  and  not  a  maid;  so  that  when  I  set 
my  fancy  on  a  thing,  that  thing  I  must  have. 
I  set  my  fancy  on  you,  and  no  other.  I  am 
powerful  in  love  with  you.  I  am  so  much  in 
love  that,  rather'n  lose  you,  I'd  sink  this  craft 
with  all  her  cargo,  and  the  crew,  and  you  too. 
I  would,  by ' 

He  strengthened  the  assurance  with  so 
great  an  oath,  that  it  ought  alone  to  have  sunk 
the  ship  by  the  violence  of  its  wickedness. 

'  Let's  have  no  sinkin'  of  crafts,'  said  Ste- 
phen uneasily.  '  Avis  will  come  ^-ound  bhne- 
by.     Give  her  rope.' 

'  As  for  your  lover,'  the  Captain  went  on, 
'  he  counts  for  nothing.  You'll  forget  him  in 
a  week.     Make  up  your  mind  to  forget  him 
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at  once,  for  you've  got  to  marry  me.  That's 
settled.  I  stand  no  sulks  from  any  gell. 
They've  got  to  look  cheerful,  and  to  do  what 
they're  told  to  do.  Then  things  go  well,  and 
they  find  me  a  good  sort.' 

He  spoke  as  if  he  had  a  dozen  wives. 

Now,  I  know  not  what  I  answered,  be- 
cause, indeed,  my  mind  was  confused.  I  think 
I  prayed  them  of  their  mercy  to  set  me  ashore. 
I  think  I  recalled  to  the  Captain's  memory  the 
many  things  he  had  said  in  truth  and  honour  : 
that  I  threatened  them  and  set  them  at  de- 
fiance. All  I  remember  quite  clearly  is  that 
Stephen  stood  stupidly  staring  as  if  afraid  and 
ashamed,  that  the  Captain  quietly  stood  before 
me,  making  no  answer  to  speak  of,  and  that 
when  I  appealed  to  the  man  at  the  helm,  he 
kept  one  eye  on  the  wheel  and  the  other  on 
the  compass,  and  made  no  response  whatever. 
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I  wonder  how  far  liis  immobility  would  extend. 
I  believe,  however,  that  if  they  had  thrown  me 
overboard  he  would  have  taken  no  notice, 
either  by  word  or  gesture.  He  was  a  Norfolk 
man  (the  American  Norfolk) — a  long-boned 
weedy  man — who  afterwards  was  of  great 
service  to  me.  His  face  was  as  red  as 
exposure  to  the  weather  could  make  it,  and 
his  expression  meant  duty.  His  name  was 
Liberty  Wicks. 

When  I  was  worn  out  with  appealing  to 
consciences  as  hard  as  the  nether  millstone,  I 
fell  to  tears  and  weeping.  There  was  not  one 
among  all  the  crew  who  could  be  moved  by 
the  tears  of  a  woman.  Yet  they  all  knew 
what  their  Captain  had  done. 

'  There  is  not,'  said  the  Captain, '  one  single 
man  aboard  this  ship  who  will  help  you. 
Therefore   you   may  spare   your  cries.      And 
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now,  if  you  please,  as  there's  the  ship  to  navi- 
gate and  the  work  to  be  done,  p'raps  you'll  let 
me  show  you  your  cabin.' 

'  Don't  frighten  her,  Cap'en,'  said  Stephen, 
looking  uneasy  again.  '  Tell  her  what  you've 
promised  :  else  you  may  find  another  pilot.' 

'  Your  cabin  is  your  own,'  Captain  Eamsay 
explained.  '  It  is  your  private  room.  No  one 
will  disturb  you  there  except  your  steward.  I 
am  sorry  there  is  no  stewardess.  When  you 
please,  come  on  deck.  There  we  shall  all  be 
your  servants,  and  I  am  sure,'  he  added,  with  a 
return  to  the  old  manner,  '  that  we  shall,  in  a 
day  or  two,  see  you  happier  on  board  the 
Maryland  than  you  could  ever  have  been  in 
any  other  land.' 

He  led  the  way,  and  I  followed  without  a 
word.  Stephen  came  after,  still  crestfallen, 
though,  by  the  wagging  of  his  head  and  the 
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clearing  of  his  throat,  it  was  apparent  that  he 
was  makmg  up  his  mind  to  hsten  to  those 
hymns  which,  according  to  the  Captain,  his 
conscience  was  singing.  The  efforts  made  by  a 
man  who  is  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself  to 
recover  self-respect  and  seem  at  ease,  are  very 
sad  to  witness. 

The  steamer  had  a  pretty  little  saloon  aft, 
with  a  sleeping  cabin  on  either  side. 

'These,'  said  Captain  Eamsay,  still  in  the 
same  conciliatory  but  determined  manner,  '  are 
your  quarters.  I  give  you  up  the  Captain's 
cabin.  Here  you  will  be  quite  private  and  un- 
disturbed. You  need  have  no  fears.  If  any 
one  aboard  this  ship  were  to  offer  an  insult  to 
my  future  wife,  that  man's  remains  should  be 
thrown  overboard  shortly  afterwards.  There- 
fore, be  under  no  apprehension  ;  you  shall  mess 
by  yourself.' 
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I  sat  down  without  a  word.  Oh !  Jack  ! 
Jack !     Who  would  tell  you  ? 

'  The  Captain  means  kind,'  said  Stephen 
hoarsely.  '  Come,  Avis,  be  comfortable.  A 
run  across  the  herrin'  pond,  and  a  husband  on 
the  other  side  of  it.  Such  a  husband,  too  ! 
Why,  it's  honour  and  glory,  not  cryin'  and 
takin'  on ! ' 

'  Let  her  be,'  said  the  Captain.  '  She  is 
riled.  Give  her  time.  Just  now,  Miss  Avis, 
you  think  it  is  mean.  Why,  all's  fair  in  love. 
And  after  a  few  days,  when  you've  picked  up  a 
bit,  we  shall  be  friends  again.  I  am  only  sorry 
there's  never  a  stewardess  on  board.' 

Here  one  of  the  cabin  doors  opened,  and  a 
woman  stepped  out. 

'  There  is  a  stewardess.  Captain  Eamsay.' 

At  sight  of  her  the  Captain  stepped  back 
with  an  oath. 
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'  Olive  !     By  all  the  powers !  ' 

*  Oh  I  Lord  ! '  cried  Stephen,  starting. 
'  Here's  his  wife  ! ' 

'  What  do  you — how  did  j^ou,'  stammered 
the  Captain.  It  was  not  pretty  to  look  upon 
his  face,  on  which  was  expressed  a  vehement 
desire  to  break  the  sixth  commandment. 

She  was  a  tall  and  handsome  woman,  of 
five-and-twenty  or  so,  with  a  profusion  of  black 
hair,  and  black  eyes.  She  was  plainly  dressed ; 
on  her  finger  I  noticed  a  wedding-ring. 

'I  am  a  stowaway,'  she  said.  'You  did 
not  expect  me  here.  Yet  I  told  you  at  Liver- 
pool that  I  would  never  leave  you.  And  I 
never  will !  ' 

'  She  never  will,'  murmured  Stephen,  in  a 
kind  of  admiring  stupor.  *  She  looks  as  if  she 
never  would.' 

'  I  will  murder  you  !     Do  you  hear  .^  '     The 
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Captain  snatched  at  liis  waistcoat,  as  if  to  draw 
the  revolver  which  he  generally  carried  there. 
'  I  will  murder  yon  !  You  shall  be  thrown 
overboard  !     I  say,  I  will  kill  you  ! ' 

'  Do  not  be  afraid,  child,'  she  said  to  me, 
apparently  paying  no  attention  to  his  angry 
gestures.  '  He  will  not  murder  me.  He  would, 
if  he  dared,  but  even  the  sailors  of  this  ship, 
rough  as  they  are,  would  not  screen  him  if  he 
did.     And  he  does  not  desire  to  be  hanged.' 

She  was  quite  quiet ;  her  face  was  very 
pale  ;  her  lips  were  set.  I  learned,  afterwards, 
to  love  her.     But  at  first  I  was  afraid  of  her. 

'  This,'  said  Stephen,  '  is  the  very  deuce  an' 
all.     What's  to  be  done  now  ?  ' 

'  Who  are  you  ?  '  I  asked.  '  Oh  !  tell  me  if 
you,  too,  are  in   a  plot  witli  these  wretched 


men  ! 


I  am  the  wife  of  the  man  who  calls  himself 
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Captain  Eamsay,'  she  replied.  'There  stands 
my  husband/ 

'  It's  a  he  ! '  shouted  the  Captain,  emphasis- 
ino^  his  words  in  manner  common  among  men 
of  his  kind.  '  It's  a  lie  !  She  has  been  di- 
vorced by  the  law  of  the  country.  I  have  no 
wife.' 

'  I  wear  your  wedding-ring  still.'  She 
showed  it  on  her  finger.  '  I  refuse  your  di- 
vorce. I  will  not  acknowledge  the  law  which 
allows  a  man  to  put  away  a  wife  without  a 
reason.  I  am  still  your  wife.  I  shall  follow 
you  wherever  you  go.  I  came  across  the 
Atlantic,  to  Liverpool*  after  you.  I  came  on 
board  this  ship  after  you.  I  shall  make  the 
voyage  with  you.' 

The  Captain  laughed. 

'  You  shall,'  he  said.  '  Hang  me  if  you 
shall  leave  the  sliip  till  I  let  you.     You  shall 
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follow  me — whether  you  like  it  or  not — to 
Dixie's  Land.' 

'  Even  there,'  she  said,  though  she  shivered, 
^  I  will  venture.  I  know  what  is  in  your 
wicked  brain.  Yet  I  am  not  afraid.  I  am 
here  to  protect  this  innocent  girl.  As  for  you,' 
she  turned  to  the  unfortunate  pilot,  '  I  have 
heard  of  you.  You  are  still,  old  man,  as  j'ou 
always  have  been,  the  stupid  tool  of  this  man. 
At  his  bidding,  and  for  no  use  or  help  to  your- 
self, you  are  ready  to  throw  away  your  immor- 
tal soul.     Go  out  of  our  sight !     Go,  I  say ! ' 

Stephen  straightened  his  back  with  an 
effort,  and  cleared  his  throat.  He  looked  at 
me,  who  was  now  clinging  to  Olive,  and  then 
at  his  chief,  who  stood  biting  his  hp,  with  an 
angry  flush  upon  his  cheek,  and  a  look  that 
meant  revenge  if  he  could  get  it. 

'  Come,  Cap,'  said  Stephen,  '  we  can  do  no 
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good  here.  Come  on  deck.'  He  led  the  way, 
and  mounted  the  companion  with  alacrity. 
'  Phew  ! '  he  whistled  on  deck.  '  Trouble  a 
brewin'  now.     What  shall  we  do  next  ? ' 

'  If  I  could '  the  Captain   began,   but 

stopped  short. 

'  You  can't.  Captain,'  said  Stephen.  '  The 
men  would  see  it ;  Avis  would  see  it.  Put  it 
out  of  your  thoughts.  Now  mind.  When  I 
said  I'd  help  bring  the  gell  aboard,  I  never 
bargained  for  Olive  as  well.  What  about 
Nassau  ? ' 

'  Now,'  said  Ohve,  kindly,  when  we  were 
alone,  'tell  me  who  you  are,  and  what  has 
happened.' 

'  Oh !  he  has  stolen  me !  He  asked  me  to 
come  on  board ;  he  pretended  to  be  my 
friend  ;  and  he  has  stolen  me.  And  Jack  is 
coming  back  on  Saturday  to  marry  me  ! '' 

M  2 
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'  My  poor  child  ! ' — her  tears  fell  with 
mine — '  this  is  terrible,  indeed.  But,  courage. 
I  am  here.  We  are  on  his  ship,  and  cannot 
choose  but  go  with  him.  Yet — yet — I  do 
not  think  he  will  dare  to  liarm  either  of  us. 
My  dear,  he  is  afraid  of  me.' 

'  Are  you  indeed  liis  wife  ? ' 

'  It  is  my  unhappy  lot,'  she  replied,  '  to 
be  the  wife  of  the  worst  man,  I  believe,  in 
all  the  world.  Yet  needs  must  that  I  follow 
him,  whatever  be  the  end.' 

I  waited  to  hear  more. 

'  I  was  married  to  him,'  she  went  on,  '  six 
years  ago.  He  tired  of  me  in  a  month.  Then 
he  deserted  me,  and  sent  me  letters  from  places 
where  he  never  went,  or  else  he  sent  no  letters 
at  all.  I  found  him  out.  Again  he  deserted 
me,  and  again  I  found  him  out.  He  took  me 
to  the   State  of  Indiana,  where  lie  c^ot  some- 
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thing  that  he  called  a  divorce.  I  know  not 
on  what  pretence,  and  do  not  care.  He  left 
me  there  without  money  and  without  friends. 
But  I  found  both,  and  followed  him  again, 
tracing  him  from  port  to  port,  for  such  as 
he  seldom  go  inland.  Then  I  learned  that  he 
had  gone  to  Liverpool,  and  I  followed  him, 
and  found  him  again.  It  was  the  old  story. 
He  began  by  cursing,  and  ended  by  lying. 
He  was  going  to  London  ;  he  would  send  me 
money.  He  would  let  things  go  on  as  if  he 
had  not  got  his  divorce.  I  did  not  believe  him. 
And  presently  I  discovered  that  he  was  at  the 
docks  every  day,  loading  a  vessel  whicli  he  was 
to  command.  I  guessed  pretty  well  where  the 
cargo  of  that  ship  was  destined  for.  There 
are  dangers  in  that  voyage  which  no  woman 
should  face,  and  dangers  for  me  that  you  can- 
not think  of.     Yet  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  no 
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choice  but  to  go.  I  learned  when  the  ship 
would  sail,  and  I  came  aboard  and  hid 
myself.  I  ought  to  leave  him  to  his  tate,'  she 
went  on,  sitting  with  clasped  hands.  '  I  have 
been  beaten  by  him  like  a  disobedient  dog ;  I 
have  been  cursed  and  abused ;  I  have  been 
robbed  and  starved ;  I  have  been  neglected 
and  deserted.  But  I  cannot  abandon  him.  I 
am   driven  to  follow   him   wherever    he  may 

lead.     It  may  be  I  shall  yet But  I  do  not 

know.  His  conscience  is  dead  within  him  :  he 
is  no  longer  a  man.  From  the  first  week  I 
knew  him  to  be  gambler,  drunkard,  and  man- 
slayer  ;  a  defier  of  God's  law  ;  one  of  those 
who  work  evil  with  greediness  ;  yet  I  cannot 
choose  but  go  after  him,  even  if  my  choice 
land  me  again  on  the  shore  of  North  Carohna.' 
'  And  why  do  you  fear  to  go  there  .^  ' 
'  Child,  you    do    not   know   the    Southern 
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States.'  She  lauglied  bitterly.  '  They  are  the 
home,  in  your  Enghsh  papers  and  your  New 
York  correspondents,  of  the  cliivalry  and 
nobihty  of  America.  They  are  also  the  home 
of  the  slave.  There  are  black  slaves,  brown 
slaves,  olive-coloured  slaves,  and  white  slaves. 
I  was  a  Avhite  slave.  I  am  one  of  those  unfor- 
tunates for  whom  they  are  fighting.  1  am  a 
darkey — a  Xigger.' 

'You?' 

'  Y^es ;  I.  You  would  not  think,  to  look 
at  me,  perhaps,  that  1  have  been  a  slave.  Yet 
it  is  true.  The  young  ladies  with  whom  I 
was  brought  up  had  not  whiter  skin  than 
mine.  Yet  my  great-great-grandmother  was  a 
black  woman.  So  I  was  a  slave.  You  are 
not  an  American,  and  so  you  do  not  shrink 
back  with  loathing.  I  was  a  slave,  and  one 
day,  being  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  un- 
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willing  to  be  the  mother  of  more  slaves,  1 
started  on  a  long  journey  by  the  Underground 
Eailway,  and  got  safe  to  Cannda.' 

'  Is  it  possible  ?  '  cried  Avis,  forgetting  for 
a  moment  her  own  troubles. 

'Yes;  it  is  true.  I  went  to  Montreal, 
where  I  hoped  to  find  employment  and  friends. 
There  I  met  Captain  Valentine  Angel— -as  he 
then  called  himself — who  was  so  good  as  to 
tall  in  love  with  me,  and  I  with  him.  We 
were  married.  And  now  you  know  my 
story.' 

'  And  if  you  go  back  again  to  Xorth 
Carolina  ? ' 

'  In  the  old  days,  if  a  runaway  slave  was 
caught,  they  flogged  him.  Now,  when  the 
Northern  soldiers  are  gathering  round  them, 
and  their  cause  is  hopeless ;  now,  when  they 
tremble  lest  fresh  stories  of  cruelties  to  blacks 
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should  be  invented  or  found  out,  I  think  they 
would  hardly  dare  to  flog  a  white  woman.  Yet 
one  knows  not.  The  feeling  is  very  strong, 
and  the  women  are  cruel — more  cruel  than 
the  men.' 

'  But  they  will  not  know  you.  They  can- 
not And  you  out.  They  will  have  ceased  to 
search  for  you.' 

'  My  dear,  there  are  depths  of  Avickedness 
possible  which  you  cannot  suspect.  My  hus- 
band knows  my  story,  because  I  could  hide 
nothing  from  him.  I  have  seen,  in  his  eyes, 
what  he  thinks  of  doing.  But  courage,  my 
child  ;  there  are  many  accidents.  We  shall 
put  in  at  Nassau  for  coal.  There  we  may  find 
a  chance ;  or  we  may  be  captured ;  or  we 
may  run  away  when  we  get  to  Wilmington. 
Woman's  wit  against  man's,  my  dear.  They 
can   plan  their  clumsy  plots,  but  they  cannot 
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always  carry  them  tlirough.  And  he  is  afraid 
of  me.     That,  is  always  in  our  favom\' 

We  then  began  to  consider  how  we  could 
best  protect  ourselves  on  the  voyage.  Ohve 
advised  that  we  should  go  on  deck  as  much  as 
possible,  so  that  all  the  sailors  should  know 
that  we  were  aboard,  and  grow  accustomed  to 
see  us  ;  that  we  should  never  for  a  moment 
leave  each  other  ;  that  we  should  sliare  the 
same  cabin  ;  that  we  sliould  refuse  to  listen  to, 
or  speak  with,  either  the  Captain  or  his  ac- 
complice. 

'  Lastly,  my  dear,'  said  Olive,  '  among  wild 
beasts  it  is  well  to  liave  other  means  of  defence 
than  a  woman's  shrieks.  I  have — for  the  pro- 
tection of  us  both — this.' 

She  produced  a  revolver. 

'  A  pretty  toy,'  she  said,  '  but  it  is  loaded, 
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and  it  shall  be  used,  if  need  be,  for  the  defence 
of  you  as  well  as  myself.' 

Thus  began  this  miserable  voyage,  wherein 
my  heart  was  torn  by  anxieties  and  fears. 
What  would  be  the  end  ? 

Presently  we  went  on  deck.  The  land  was 
nearly  out  of  sight ;  we  were  on  the  broad 
Atlantic.  The  ship  rolled  in  the  long  swell ; 
the  day  was  bright ;  the  breeze  fresh.  Beside 
the  helm  stood  the  Captain,  w^ho  scowded,  but 
said  not  a  word. 

The  crew  were  lying  about  the  deck, 
except  one  or  two  on  watch  in  the  bow^s.  As 
the  ship  carried  neitlier  yards  nor  sails,  tliere 
was  little  or  nothing  to  do,  and  they  mostly  sat 
sleeping  or  telling  yarns  all  the  voyage.  Olive 
led  me  for'ard.  Stephen,  although  the  pilot, 
and  therefore  a  person  of  great  importance, 
was  among  the  common  sailors,  sitting  in  the 
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Sim,  his  pipe  in  liis  mouth,  with  two  or  three 
listeners,  for^nost  among  the  spinners  of  yarns. 
He  sat  there — whether  of  free  choice,  or  be- 
cause he  wished  to  avoid  me — all  the  voyage. 
Nor  did  he  once  speak  to  me ;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  he  saw  us  amidships,  he  dived  below, 
and  if  he  was  aft,  when  we  came  up  from  the 
saloon,  he  went  for'ard.  I  think  he  was 
ashamed  and  anxious,  for  he  had  not  reckoned 
on  the  appearance  of  Olive.  She,  for  her  part, 
knew  some  of  the  men,  and  addressed  them  by 
name.  She  had  sailed  with  them  before  the 
war,  when  her  husband  was  in  some  more 
legitimate  trade.  She  called  them  by  their 
names,  one  after  the  other.  They  were  such 
names  as  sailors  give  each  other,  such  as 
Liberty  Wicks,  who  was  quartermaster ;  Sol- 
dier Jack,  so  called  because  lie  was  reported  to 
have  been  a  deserter  from  an  English  regiment 
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ill  Canada ;  Old  Nipper,  the  meaning  of  whose 
name  I  do  not  know  ;  Long  Tom,  a  lanky  thin 
man  of  six  feet  six,  with  a  stoop  in  his  shoul- 
ders, caused  by  stooping  continually  'tween 
decks  ;  Pegleg  Smith,  who  went  halt ;  and  the 
Doctor,  as  they  called  the  cook.  They  grinned, 
made  a  leg,  and  touched  their  foreheads  ;  they 
knew  that  Olive  was  the  Captain's  wife  ;  they 
knew  that  slie  was  a  stowaway,  and  had  come 
after  her  husband  ;  they  knew  that  I  had  been 
entrapped  aboard.  That  was  what  Olive 
wanted. 

'  For,  my  dear,'  she  said,  '  suppose  my  lius- 
band  was  to  catch  me  by  the  heels  some  dark 
night  and  tip  me  overboard,  which  he  would 
very  much  like  to  do,  these  men  would  miss 
]ne,  and  by  degrees  the  thing  would  become 
known.' 

'  That  would  not  restore  you  to  hfe.' 
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'No,  my  clear;  but  it  might  make  things 
safer  for  you.' 

The  Captain  seemed  to  have  no  objection  to 
our  talking  with  the  sailors.  It  was  not  his 
plan  to  show  us  the  least  unkindness  on  the 
voyage  :  we  were  to  be  perfectly  free.  We 
found  them  a  rough,  reckless  set  of  men,  of  the 
kind  who  would  follow  a  leader  anywhere,  pro- 
vided he  gave  them  plenty  to  eat,  drink,  and 
smoke.  Such  must  have  been  the  men  who 
went  about  with  the  pirate  captains,  and 
hoisted  the  black  flag  :  they  loved  plunder,  and 
were  not  afraid  of  battle.  Such  must  have 
been  the  buccaneers  who  would  have  no  peace 
on  the  Spanish  Main  ;  such  were  the  followers 
of  Pizarro  and  of  Cortes.  They  were  also 
traders.  Every  man  had  his  private  -venture 
on  board — his  case  of  '  notions  ' — out  of  which 
he   would    make   a  hundred  per  cent,  profit. 
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They  believed  in  the  luck  of  their  captain,  and 
in  his  daring.  Most  of  them  knew  Stephen  of 
old,  and  trusted  in  his  skill.  They  laughed  at 
the  risk  of  Yankee  steel,  Yankee  steamers,  and 
Yankee  shot ;  they  boasted  of  the  runs  they  had 
had  in  a  vessel  not  so  fast  as  the  Maryland, 
which  could  show  a  clean  pair  of  heels  to  any 
cruiser  Uncle  Jonathan  could  set  afloat  In 
a  few  days  they  would  be  under  the  fort  at 
Wilmington,  their  cargo  landed  and  sold,  their 
private  ventures  converted  into  dollars,  and 
their  craft  taking  in  cotton  for  the  homew^ard 
run. 

These  honest  fellows  concerned  themselves 
not  at  all  about  the  causes  and  the  merits  of 
the  war :  that  was  a  merry  time  which  made 
them  rich  :  that  cause  was  righteous  in  which 
they  could  earn  fifty  pounds  a  man  for  the 
double  trip,  and  frolic  ashore  like  Nelson's  bull- 
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dogs  after  they  were  paid  tlieir  prize-money. 
So  far  from  wishing  that  the  war  would 
speedily  end,  they  devoutly  hoped  that  it  would 
go  on,  and  with  the  view  of  forwarding  this 
object,  they  would  encourage,  if  they  had  any 
voice  in  the  matter,  every  Southerner  who  could 
carry  a  rifle  or  lie  behind  a  gabion  to  go  to  the 
front.  They  were  more  patriotic  even  than  the 
Confederates  themselves  ;  they  were  more  san- 
guine of  success  even  than  the  English  sympa- 
thisers ;  and  though  most  of  them,  including 
the  Captain,  were  Northerners  by  birth,  tliey 
vied  with  each  other  in  protesting  hatred  undy- 
ing to  the  Yankees  and  their  cause. 

'  One  thing,'  said  Olive,  '  my  husband  might 
have  done.  He  dare  not  do  it,  though,  because 
he  would  lose  the  respect  of  all  Americans.  He 
might  tell  them  that  he  has  married  a  coloured 
girl.      You   would  witness,  then,  for  yourself. 
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something  of  the  loathing  which  the  presence  of 
the  negro  blood  rouses  among  Americans.' 

I  have  mentioned  the  bo's'n  and  quarter- 
master, Liberty  Wicks,  who  was  often  at  the 
wheel.  Now,  one  day,  soon  after  the  voyage 
began,  a  very  singular  thing  happened. 

The  Captain  was  on  the  bridge,  Stephen  was 
for'ard,  no  one  was  aft  except  Olive  and  my- 
self and  the  quartermaster,  who,  as  usual,  was 
making  his  two  eyes  do  double  duty.  We  were 
sitting  in  silence,  when  we  became  aware  of  a 
hoarse  whisper. 

'  There's  friends  aboard.'  It  was  Liberty 
Wicks.  '  Friends.  Don't  fear  nothing.  Wait 
till  you  get  to  North  Car'Hna.  Don't  look  at 
me.     Don't  answer.' 

After  this  we  w^ere  comforted,  on  every 
possible  opportunity,  with  the  assurance  that 
there  were  friends  aboard. 

VOL.  III.  2s" 
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Then,  day  after  day,  the  ship  held  her 
course,  and  we  two  women  remained  mimolested, 
walking  on  deck,  or  sitting  in  the  little  saloon, 
unnoticed.  We  talked  little,  having  too  much 
to  think  about.  The  Captain  raised  his  cap  to 
us  in  the  morning,  but  he  avoided  the  eyes  of 
his  wife.  Stephen,  as  I  have  said,  skulked  and 
remained  for'ard.  We  were  supplied  with  what 
we  wanted,  as  if  we  had  been  in  a  hotel.  Al- 
ways we  had  the  same  bright  and  beautiful 
sunshine,  with  fresh  breezes ;  always  the  long 
rolling  waves  and  billows,  the  broad  streak  of 
white  foam  which  lay  like  a  roadway  where  the 
ship  had  been. 

When  I  think  of  that  voyage,  it  seems  to  me 
like  a  bad  and  dreadful  dream — that  kind  of 
dream  in  which  one  is  wafted  gently  onward 
by  some  unknown  agency  towards  a  horrible, 
dreadful,  unknown  end  ;  the  dream  out  of  which 
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one  awakens  with  shuddering,  and  a  fearful 
sense  of  its  reality.  The  days  which  followed 
slowly  seemed  all  alike  from  hour  to  hour : 
that,  too,  was  dream-like  :  there  was  no  occu- 
pation, which  was  dream-hke  ;  the  sight  of  the 
sUght  spare  man,  with  the  smooth  cheeks  and 
the  glittering  eyes,  was  like  a  dream  :  the  mys- 
terious protection  of  this  woman,  resolute  and 
brave,  who  said  she  had  been  a  slave,  but  whose 
skin  Avas  white  like  my  own,  was  dream-like. 
What  had  become  of  the  old  quiet  time  ?  Was 
there  any  Boscastle  ?  Was  there  any  Jack  at 
all,  or  was  he,  too,  a  part  and  parcel  of  this 
dreadful  dream  ? 

We  sailed  into  warmer  latitudes.  It  was 
pleasant  to  sit  on  deck  at  daybreak  and 
watch  the  red  sun  rise  fiery  from  the  waves ; 
or  at  evening,  wlien  he  sank  out  of  sight 
before  our  bows,  so  that  we  seemed  as  if  we 

N  2 
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were  steering  straight  into  some  land  of  en- 
chantment, where  clouds  and  land  and  sea 
alike  were  bathed  in  gorgeous  colours  and 
lapped  in  perpetual  warmth  ;  at  noontide, 
when  it  was  too  hot  to  sit  on  deck,  we  lay- 
on  the  sofas  of  the  saloon,  silent,  or  in  whispers 
asking  each  other  what  would  be  tlie  end. 
We  had  no  books ;  we  had  no  paper,  pens,  or 
ink  ;  we  had  no  dresses  to  make  or  mend,  nor 
anything  to  make  or  mend  with ;  there  was 
nothing  to  do  except  to  sit  and  wait.  The 
silence  grew  awful  ;  we  ceased  to  feel  the 
regular  beat  of  the  screw  ;  it  became  noiseless, 
like  a  pulse  which  is  neither  heard  nor  felt ; 
the  Captain  gave  no  orders  ;  the  very  crew 
became  silent ;  the  roll  of  the  ship  was  like  the 
throbbing  of  her  engines,  monotonous  and 
unnoticed. 

So  that,  in  the  silence,  our  senses  seemed 
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to  quicken,  and  one  night,  sitting  in  the  saloon 
after  nightfall,  we  heard  voices  above  us  on 
the  deck. 

One  of  the  speakers  was  Stephen. 

'  It's  a  bad  business,  Cap'en,'  he  said. 
^  Look  at  it  any  way,  no  way  I  like  it.  What 
are  we  to  do  next  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know,  Steve  ;  that  is  a  fact. 
Your  girl  and  me  won't  run  easy  in  harness 
so  long  as  the  other  one  is  about ;  they  must 
be  separated  before  we  can  do  anything  else.' 

Olive  caught  my  hand.  We  listened  for 
more. 

'  Land  'em  both  at  Nassau,  and  be  shut  of 
the  whole  job,'  counselled  Stephen.  '  No  good 
ever  come  of  a  voyage  with  a  passel  o'  women 
aboard.  Might  as  well  have  a  bishop,  or 
Jonas  himself.' 

'  I  might  put  Ohve  ashore,'  said  the  Cap- 
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tain ;  '  and  we  could  carry  the  other  on  to 
Wihnhigton.  Ohve  would  scream  a  bit,  but 
then,  she'd  have  to  go.  As  for  Nassau,  we  are 
not  gomg  to  New  Providence  at  all.  Don't 
you  think,  Stephen,  after  it's  cost  me  all  the 
money  to  ship  my  crew,  half  paid  down  and 
all,  that  they're  a-goin'  to  have  the  chance  of 
gettin'  ashore  and  stayin'  there.  Why,  once 
ashore,  it  might  be  a  fortnight  before  I  could 
get  them  all  back  again.  No  ;  the  coal's  lying 
on  Stony  Cay,  where  we'll  take  it  on  board 
and  so  off  again.  We  might  land  her  on  the 
cay,  to  be  sure,  but  there's  no  rations  and  no 
water.' 

'  You  can't  land  the  woman  there,  Cap'en. 
The  men  wouldn't  stand  it.' 

'  I  can't,  because  I've  got  a  white-livered 
lot  aboard  who'd  make  a  fuss.  I  could  if  I 
had  the  crew  with  me  that  I  had  twenty  years 
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ago  when  we  made  that  famous  run.  You 
hadn't  gone  soft,  then.' 

'  I  was  younger  then,'  said  Stephen. 
'  When  a  man  gets  twenty  years  older,  he 
thinks  twice  before  he  chucks  his  niggers  over- 
board or  lands  people  on  desert  islands.  Not 
that  I  ever  approved  of  them  ways.' 

'  You  looked  on  a  powerful  lot  while  such 
things  were  being  carried  on,  at  any  rate.  No, 
I  think  the  first  plan  I  thought  of  will  be  the 
best/ 

'  What  is  the  first  plan  ?  ' 

'Never  mind,  Stephen.  Perhaps  the  plan 
is  a  rough  way,  of  which  you  would  not 
approve.' 

'  Courage,  Avis,'  whispered  Olive  ;  '  cou- 
rage, child  ;  we  are  not  separated  yet ;  there  is 
always  hope.  Even  a  shot  between  wind  and 
water,  and  a  sinking  of  the  ship  with  all  her 
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wicked  crew,  would  be  better  than  such  a  fate 
as  the  man  intends  for  you.  But  that  fate  will 
not  be  yours.  Some  Avomen,  my  dear,  are 
prophetesses ;  I  think  I  am  one  ;  and  I  see, 
but  I  know  not  how,  a  happy  ending  out  of 
this  for  you — but  not  for  me.' 

There  is  an  islet  among  the  Bahamas  lying 
just  at  the  entrance  of  Providence  Channel, 
some  sixty  miles  north-east  of  Nassau.  The 
small  maps  do  not  notice  so  insignificant  a 
rock,  but  on  the  charts  it  is  called  Stony  Cay. 
It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  rock,  on  which 
nothing  lives  in  ordinary  times  ;  but  it  was 
used  in  those  days  by  blockade-runners  as  a 
small  station  where  they  could  take  in  coal 
without  the  risk  of  losing  men  by  desertion, 
and  with  little  fear  of  observation.  It  is  as 
barren  as  Ascension,  and  as  stony  as  Aden ; 
nothing  grows  upon  it,  and  the  only  water  is 
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that  which  in  the  cold  season  Hes  in  pools 
among  the  rocks.  Two  or  three  men  were 
there  in  charge  of  the  stores,  and,  as  a  warning 
to  American  cruisers,  the  Union  Jack  was 
kept  il3n[ng  from  a  mast.  Thitlier  we  steered, 
and  here  the  men  made  their  final  prepara- 
tions. 

The  coaling,  with  these  preparations,  occu- 
pied three  days  ;  for  they  began  by  taking  on 
board  as  much  coal  as  they  could  carry,  and 
then  set  to  work  to  telescope  the  funnel :  tliat 
is,  to  lay  it  flat  upon  the  deck,  so  that  instead  of 
the  long  tail  of  smoke  which  shows  a  steamer 
so  far  off,  the  smoke  should  be  discharged  over 
the  surfiice  of  the  water  where  it  would  not  be 
seen  ;  their  coal,  too,  was  anthracite,  which 
burns  with  little  smoke  ;  then  they  overhauled 
Avhat  little  rigging  they  had,  and  fitted  a  look- 
out at  the  mast-head  ;   they  lowered  the  boats 
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level  witli  the  gunwales,  and  the  chief  engineer 
reported  on  his  engines. 

All  this  time  it  seemed  as  if  no  watch  were 
set  upon  the  two  prisoners  ;  the  crew  came  and 
went  about  their  business  ;  the  Captain  stood 
about  and  looked  on ;  Stephen  Cobbledick  sat 
for'ard  doing  nothing,  as  becomes  a  pilot ;  the 
boats  kept  coming  and  going  all  day  long, 
heavy  barges  full  of  coal ;  nothing  seemed 
easier  than  to  get  ashore.  But  what  then  ? 
The  island  had  no  inhabitants ;  there  were  no 
signs  of  water  ;  there  was  no  chance  of  any 
ship  putting  in  there  except  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  Maryland.  What  could  we  do  if 
we  were  to  land  ? 

'  Patience,  Avis,'  said  Olive.     '  Three  days 
more  will  bring  us  to  the  end  of  this  chapter.' 

The  steward  told  us,  what  we  pretty  well 
knew  before,  that  they  were  going  to  run  the 
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blockade  into  Wilmington,  on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina  ;  that  the  place  was  about  seven 
hundred  miles  distance  from  the  Bahamas, 
and  that  the  real  danger  was  about  to  begin. 
Hitherto  there  had  been  none,  except  the 
chance  of  bad  weather,  for  the  Maryland, 
built  for  nothing  but  speed,  and  just  heavy 
enough  to  stand  the  waves  of  an  ordinary  stiff 
breeze,  would  infallibly  have  gone  down  in  a 
gale. 

'The  danger  may  mean  deliverance,  my 
dear,'  Olive  said  for  my  consolation.  '  The 
cruisers  may  take  us.  In  that  case,  you  are 
safe  ;  you  have  only  to  seek  out  the  British 
Consul,  and  tell  him  who  you  are,  and  why 
you  were  on  board  the  ship.     As  for  me ' 

'  As  for  you,  Olive  ?  '  I  asked. 

'I  must  follow  my  husband,'  she  replied. 
'  If  we  are  taken,  he  will  go  to  a  l^ew  York 
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prison ;  and  I  must  go,  too,  to  look  after 
him; 

When  the  sun  went  down  on  the  third 
day,  the  engines  got  up  steam  ;  by  midnight 
the  Maryland  was  out  of  the  narrow  waters 
and  rolhng  among  the  great  waves  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  The  night  was  exactly  the  kind  of 
night  which  blockade-runners,  buccaneers,  pri- 
vateers, and  })irates  always  most  delight  in  ; 
a  dark  night  with  a  new  moon ;  cloudy,  too. 
The  steamer  carried  no  lights.  By  the  wheel 
stood  the  Captain,  and  old  Stephen  ready  to 
take  his  place  as  pilot.  As  for  us,  we  were 
too  anxious  to  stay  below,  and  were  on  deck 
looking  and  waiting. 

At  this  time,  when  the  war  had  been 
carried  on  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  there 
seemed  little  hope  of  a  speedy  conclusion,  the 
spirit  of  the  North  was  fairly  roused.     While 
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the  volunteers  were  pouring  into  the  camp  by 
thousands,  they  were  sending  new  and  fast 
cruisers  to  the  Southern  shores  as  quickly  as 
they  couJd  be  built.  Every  day  increased  the 
risk  of  a  successful  run ;  every  day,  however, 
the  value  of  the  cargo  was  increased. 

'  Stephen,'  we  heard  the  Captain  say,  '  I 
have  got  a  note  from  Nassau.  The  Yanks 
expect  me  ;  they  don't  know  I've  arrived  and 
started ;  but  there's  a  notion  among  the 
cruisers  that  I'm  to  be  met  with  somewhere 
about  this  time.  I  know  what  their  ships 
are,  and  where  they're  stationed.  Twenty-five 
steamers  are  13'ing  off  Wilmington  this  night  as 
close  as  they  can  lie — out  of  the  range  of  Fort 
Fisher.  Half-a-dozen  more  are  cruising  about 
these  waters.  I  make  no  count  of  them. 
Now,    Stephen,    tlie   only   thing   to    decide   is 
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whether  it's  best  to  dash  through  the  hne  or 
to  creep  along  the  coast.' 

'  The  coast,'  said  Stephen,  '  is  a  awkward 
coast.  There's  nothing  to  steer  by ;  there's 
sands,  and  there's  never  a  hght.' 

'  We  can  show  a  hght  from  the  inshore 
side.  They  will  answer  it ;  they  are  on  the 
look-out  all  night.' 

'  I  would  rather,'  said  Stephen,  '  make  a 
dash  for  it.  Once  inside  their  line,  they  will 
find  it  hard  to  stop  us.' 

'  Can  you  find  the  moutli  of  the  river  in  the 
night  ? ' 

'  I  can  find  the  mouth  of  that  river  blind- 
fold ;  never  fear  that ;  what  I  think  of  is  the 
shifting  sands  along  the  coast,  if  we  have  to 
creep  in.' 

'  Pray  Heaven  ! '  whispered  Olive,  '  that 
one  of  those  half  dozen  cruisers  catch  us.' 
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We  passed  a  sleepless  night.  Half-a-dozen 
times,  at  least,  the  engines  were  stopped  on  an 
alarm  being  given  from  the  watch  in  the  fore- 
top,  and  we  expected  to  hear  a  cannon-shot 
crash  into  the  vessel,  or  an  order,  at  least,  to 
lay  to. 

Presently  the  engines  would  go  on,  and 
the  ship  proceed  on  her  way,  though  per- 
haps on  another  course.  We  showed  no  hght ; 
our  coal  gave  out  little  smoke,  and  that  little, 
as  I  have  said,  was  discharged  from  the  stern, 
the  funnel  lying  flat  along  the  deck. 

At  daybreak  we  rose  and  went  on  deck 
again.  None  of  the  men  seemed  to  have  gone 
below.  Stephen  and  the  Captain  stood  to- 
gether by  the  wheel ;  all  hands  were  on  the 
watch,  though  as  yet  it  was  too  dark  to  see 
far ;  and  the  men,  if  they  spoke  at  all,  spoke  in 
whispers.     As    the    sun    rose   behind    us,    we 
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found  ourselves  alone  upon  the  ocean,  not  a 
sail  was  in  sight. 

'  No  cruiser  yet,'  I  whispered  to  Olive. 
'  Shall  we  reach  Wilmington  to-night  ? ' 

'  A  steamer,'  cried  the  man  in  the  look-out, 
'  off  the  starboard  bow  ! ' 

I  could  see  nothing ;  the  broad  face  of  the 

ocean  glowed  in  the  bright  sunshine. 

'He  sees,'  said  Olive,  'a  faint  wreath  of 
smoke.' 

I  suppose  we  altered  our  course,  because 
we  saw  no  more  of  that  steamer.  We  ran 
till  noon  without  further  adventure  ;  then  an- 
other, and  another,  and  another  alarm  were 
given  in  quick  succession,  and  the  wheel  went 
round  and  the  vessel  changed  her  course. 
There  was  no  waiting  to  make  out  the  distant 
ship  ;  every  stranger  was  a  supposed  enemy. 

Before  loncf  we,  too,  whose  interest  it  was 
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that  the  ship  should  be  taken,  shared  in  the 
general  excitement,  and  stood  on  deck  watch- 
ing the  horizon,  which  lay  clear  and  well 
defined,  with  neither  mist  nor  fog  to  hide  it. 

No  bells  were  rung  that  day.  At  noon  the 
chief  officer  made  his  observations  and  reported 
to  the  Captain,  who  mechanically  ordered  him 
to  '  make  it  so,'  but  he  made  it  in  silence. 
There  were  no  meals  served;  any  man  who 
felt  hungry  went  into  the  cook's  galley  and  got 
something  ;  the  cook  himself  was  in  the  bows  ; 
the  steward,  who  brought  us  some  tea,  hurried 
back  to  be  on  the  watch  with  the  rest.  Now 
and  then  one,  tired,  lay  down  on  deck  in 
the  sun  and  fell  asleep  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Darkness  fell ;  but  the  ship  pushed  on,  all 
hands  as  before  remaining  on  deck  all  night. 
We  remained  on  deck  till  midnight,  when  we 
reluctantly  went  below. 

VOL.  III.  0 
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'  I  almost  hope,'  said  Olive,  '  that  we  shall 
get  through  them.' 

In  the  morning,  which  was  cloudy  with  a 
little  fog,  though  there  Avas  a  steady  breeze 
from  the  north-west,  we  made  our  first  escape. 
It  was  just  before  daybreak ;  we,  who  could 
not  sleep,  were  on  deck  again.  All  night 
there  had  been  frequent  alarms,  but  happily 
(or  unhappily)  we  passed  the  danger.  This 
time,  however,  things  looked  as  if  our  run  had 
come  to  an  end. 

'  The  mist  had  thickened ;  the  day  was 
slowly  breaking  ;  we  held  our  course  but  at 
half  speed;  suddenly  there  seemed  to  spring 
out  of  the  water  a  cruiser  three  times  our  size, 
under  steam  and  sail.  We  were  almost  under 
her  bows  ;  they  shouted  •  to  us ;  their  men 
sprang  into  the  rigging  to  furl  the  sails  ;  we  saw 
them  hastily  run  out  the  guns. 
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'  Avis  ! '  cried  Olive,  '  you  are  saved  ! ' 

Not  yet.  Captain  Eamsay  gave  an  order  in 
his  quiet  voice,  the  wheel  flew  round,  and  the 
next  moment  we  were  astern  of  the  vessel,  at 
full  speed  steaming  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind. 
With  such  way  as  was  on  the  cruiser,  she  was 
out  of  sight  in  the  mist  almost  before  we  had 
time  to  look.  There  was  a  great  popping  of 
guns,  and  one  cannon  shot,  but  no  damage 
done  ;  and  when  the  mist  presently  cleared, 
and  the  sun  rose,  we  could  indeed  see  her 
smoke  away  on  the  north  horizon,  but  we  were 
invisible  to  her. 

That  night  we  were  to  run  the  blockade. 

The  blockading  fleet  was  chiefly  concen- 
trated round  the  port  of  Wilmington.  There 
were,  as  the  Captain  said,  twenty-five  vessels 
lying  or  cruising,  in  a  sort  of  semicircle,  ten 
miles  round  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  one 
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bank  of  which  was  Fort  Fisher.  It  was  prudent 
to  keep  outside  the  range  of  that  fortress's 
guns.  And  without  the  circle  were  some  half- 
dozen  fast-steaming  cruisers  always  on  the  look- 
out. That  evening  the  Captain  called  the  men 
aft. 

'  My  lads/  he  said,  '  I  had  intended  to  make 
a  dash  for  it,  as  I  have  often  done  before.  You 
are  not  the  men  to  be  afraid  of  a  shot  or  two  ; 
but  this  unfortunate  falhng  in  with  one  of  their 

ships  makes  it  seem  best  to  try  creeping  along 

shore,  for  the  alarm  will  be  given.     Therefore, 

every  man  to  his  post,  and  not  a  word  spoken  ; 

and,  with  good  luck,  we  will  be  inside  Fort 

Fisher  before  daybreak.' 

The  men  retired.     Then  night  fell,  and  we 

could  hear  the  beating  of  our  hearts. 

Stephen  now  took  the  wheel  himself,  and  the 

Captain  became  a  sort  of  chief  officer.     At  the 
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helm,  proud  of  his  skill  and  new  employment, 
Stephen  looked  something  like  that  beautiful 
old  man  whom  I  had  found  sleeping.  The 
cunning,  sensual  look  was  gone  from  him ;  he 
stood  steady  as  a  lion,  yet  eager  and  keen,  with 
every  sense  awake.  Presently  he  ordered  half- 
speed  ;  then  we  sounded ;  then  we  forged 
ahead  a  bit ;  sounded  again ;  then  before  us  I 
saw,  low  and  black  in  the  night,  the  coast  of 
America. 

Stephen  kept  her  on  her  way  slowly  .and 
cautiously ;  the  screw  never  ceased,  but  we 
crept  slowly  along,  hugging  the  shore  as  near 
as  he  dared. 

'  A  few  more  yards  nearer,  pilot  ?  '  asked  the 
Captain. 

'No,  sir.  I  daren't  do  it.  We  are  as 
near What's  that  ?     See  now.' 

A  long,  grating  sound  as  the  bottom  just 
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touched  the  sand.  The  ship  cleared  the  shal- 
low, and  continued  her  slow,  silent  crawling 
along  the  shore. 

How  long  was  that  night !  How  slowly  the 
hours  crept  on  ;  how  patiently  the  men  watched 
and  worked. 

I  suppose  it  must  have  been  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  rather  later,  the  ship 
still  cautiously  hugging  the  dark  hue  of  coast, 
that  the  end  came. 

We  were  moving  so  slowly  that  the  motion 
of  the  screw  could  hardly  be  felt ;  the  night 
was  very  still  and  dark  ;  the  sea  a  dead  calm. 
We  were  as  close  to  the  shore  as  the  pilot  could 
possibly  take  her ;  the  men  in  the  bows  were 
sounding  perpetually,  and  sending  the  depth 
aft  in  whispers.  We  had  shown  a  hght  on  the 
inshore  side  ;  this  was  answered  by  two  lights,  so 
faint  as  to  be  invisible  farther  out ;  they  were 
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the  lights  to  guide  the  pilot  into  the  harbour. 
Success  was  already  in  the  Captain's  hand  ; 
a  few  minutes  more  and  the  last  few  yards 
of  the  long  voyage  would  be  run  in  safety. 

Then  there  was  a  snapping  as  of  wood  in 
the  bows,  a  cry  of  alarm  ;  and  the  next  moment 
a  rocket  shot  high  in  the  air.  On  our  star- 
board, not  a  hundred  yards  from  us,  was  lying 
one  of  the  cruisers,  and  the  rocket  had  gone 
up  from  a  rowing  barge,  sent  out  to  signalise  a 
chance  blockade-runner,  which  boat  we  had 
nearly  run  down. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  Captain  Eam- 
say  had  we  run  her  down  altogether. 

'  Put  on  all  steam,'  shouted  the  Captain,  as 
the  rocket  was  answered  by  a  gun,  and  then 
another.  '  Let  them  blaze  away.  Now,  then. 
Five  minutes'  run,  lads,  and  we'll  be  out  of 
danger.     Steady,  pilot,  steady ! ' 
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'  Steady  it  is,  sir,'  answered  Stephen,  as 
another  cannon  shot  struck  the  water  close  to 
our  stern,  sending  the  spray  flying. 

'  If  there  is  to  be  fighting,'  said  Olive,  '  we 
had  better  be  below,  where,  at  least,  we  shall 
be  a  little  safer.' 

We  went  below ;  but  we  could  not  escape 
the  horrible  banging  of  the  cannon,  whicli 
seemed  to  be  firing  all  around  us,  nor  the  rat- 
tling of  the  rifles.  They  fired  at  random,  be- 
cause they  could  not  see  us. 

The  men  lay  on  the  deck,  thinking  to  get 
shelter  from  the  bullets  if  any  should  come 
their  way ;  but  the  Captain  stood  by  the  Pilot. 

'  Plenty  of  water,  Pilot  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Deep  water,  sir.  Only  keep  her  head 
straight.  As  for  them  lubbers  with  their  guns, 
Tj^liy '     Here  he  stopped,  and  fell  heavily 
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to  the  deck  with  a  groan.  The  wheel  flew 
round  ;  the  little  steamer  swung  round  with  it ; 
and  before  the  Captain  could  put  up  the  helm, 
she  ran  bows  on  heavily  into  a  sandbank  and 
stopped. 

'  We  are  ashore,'  said  Ohve  quietly.  '  I 
think,  my  dear,  that  we  are  saved.' 

On  deck  we  heard  a  great  trampling.  The 
crew  ran  aft  and  jumped  to  ease  her  oiS* ;  the 
engines  were  reversed,  but  the  ship  was  hard 
and  fast. 

No  one  took  any  notice  of  the  unfortunate 
pilot,  the  only  man  struck  by  the  shot.  He  lay 
motionless. 

'  Cap'en,'  said  the  quartermaster  and 
bo's'n.  Liberty  Wicks  by  name,  of  whom  I 
have  already  spoken,  '  this  is  a  bad  job.' 

Captain  Eamsay  replied  by  a  volley  of 
oaths. 
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'  They're  putting  off  a  boat  from  the  Yan- 
kee, sir.     Shall  we  lower  boats  ?  ' 

The  Captain  made  no  reply. 

'  A  New  York  prison  or  a  run  in  the 
Southern  States,  it  is,  Cap'en/ 

Still  his  captain  made  no  reply. 

Then  the  chief  officer  came  up. 

'  There  is  no  time  to  lose,  sir.  The  men 
are  lowering  the  boats.  Shall  we  put  in  the 
women  first  ?  ' 

The  Captain,  still  silent,  went  down  the 
companion,  followed  by  the  first  officer  and  the 
boatswain. 

Olive  had  lit  our  lamp  by  this  time. 

'  Courage,  Avis,'  she  whispered.  '  Now  is 
the  moment  of  your  deliverance  ! ' 

'  Come,'  he  said  roughly.  '  The  ship  is 
aground.  Avis,  and  you  other,  come  on  deck 
and  get  into  the  boats.' 
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'  No/  said  Olive,  '  we  shall  remain  here.' 

'  I  tell  you,  come ! ' 

Olive  stood  before  me. 

'  She  shall  not  come ! ' 

'  Stand  aside  ! '  He  added  words  of  loath- 
ing and  hatred  which  I  will  not  write  down. 
'Stand  aside,  or  by  the  Lord  I  will  murder 
you.' 

'  She  shall  not  go  with  you.  Oh,  villain ! 
she  shall  not  go  with  you ! ' 

'  Cap'en,  there's  no  time,'  growled  the 
quarter-master. 

The  Captain  drew  his  revolver  ;  the  chief 
officer  knocked  up  his  hand. 

'  No  murder,  Captain  Eamsay,'  he  said, 
'  unless  you  murder  me  and  the  bo's'n  too.' 

'  The  Yanks  are  on  us  !  '  cried  the  man. 
They  seized  the  Captain,  one  by  each  arm, 
and   dragged   him   up    the   companion.      We 
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heard  a  trampling  on  deck,  a  shouting,  a  pistol 
shot,  and  a  sound  of  oars  in  the  water. 

'  They  are  chasing  the  blockade-runners,' 
said  Olive.  '  They  will  be  back  presently  to 
scuttle  the  ship  and  destroy  the  cargo.  Let  us 
go  on  deck.' 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  much.  We  heard 
in  the  distance  the  regular  fall  of  the  oars ;  we 
saw  a  flash  from  time  to  time.  Then  there 
was  silence  for  awhile,  and  then  we  heard 
the  oars  again. 

'  The  cruiser's  men  are  coming  back,'  said 
Olive. 

In  ten  minutes  they  came  alongside,  and 
we  saw  them  climbing  on  deck.  There  were 
twenty  of  them,  armed  with  cutlasses  and 
pistols,  headed  by  a  young  Federal  officer. 

He  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  two  ladies 
on  board.     But  he  was  civil,  asked  us  who  we 
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were,  and  what  we  were  doing  on  board  a 
blockade-runner. 

Olive  told  him  that  I  was  an  English  lady 
who  had  been  brought  away  against  her  will, 
that  her  own  business  was  my  protection. 

'  We  have  no  business  in  the  South,'  she 
said,  '  and  we  have  no  papers.' 

'  What  can  I  do  with  you  ?  '  he  asked,  evi- 
dently not  believing  the  statement.  '  If  I  take 
you  aboard,  we  «hall  not  know  whether  to 
treat  you  as  prisoners  or  not.  If  I  land  you, 
you  would  be  worse  off  than  before.  What  is 
the  name  of  this  ship  ?  ' 

'The  Maryland,  of  Liverpool,'  said  Olive. 
'  This  is  her  first  run.' 

'  And  her  captain  ? ' 

'  Captain  Eamsay.' 

The  officer  whistled. 

'  I  wish   I   had  known,'  he   said.      '  Well, 
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ladies,  the  best  thing  I  can  do,  as  you  have 
come  all  the  way  to  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina, is  to  put  you  ashore  on  it.  No  doubt 
that  is  what  you  want ;  and  I  wish  you  joy  of 
Dixie's  Land.' 

'We  would  rather,'  said  Olive,  *that  you 
took  us  to  New  York,  even  as  prisoners.' 

He  shook  his  head  and  laughed. 

Here  a  deep  moan  interrupted  us,  and  we 
became  aware  for  the  first  time  that  poor  old 
Stephen  was  lying  wounded  at  the  helm,  where 
he  had  fallen. 

'  Water,'  he  groaned. 

I  fetched  him  water.     Olive  raised  his  head. 

'  Which  of  them  is  this  ? '  asked  the 
Federal. 

'  He  is  the  pilot,'  I  replied,  thinking  no 
harm  in  telling  the  truth. 

'  The  pilot,  is  he  ?     Well,  if  he  recovers, 
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he  will  find  out  what  the  inside  of  a  prison  is  ; 
because  you  see,  ladies,  a  pilot  must  know  the 
shore,  and  a  pilot  must  therefore  be  a  Eeb.' 

He  felt  Stephen's  pulse. 

'  It  is  very  low.     I  doubt  he  is  dying.' 

I  gave  him  the  water,  and  he  opened  his 
eyes. 

'Is  that  you.  Avis?  Keep  clear  of  the 
Captain,'  he  whispered  slowly  ;  '  he's  well-nigh 
desperate.' 

'  Tell  me,'  I  said,  '  was  that  story  true  about 
the  raft?' 

'  You  was,'  he  said,  '  a  Pick-me-up,  off  a 
raft  in  Torres's  Straits,  wropped  in  bandanners  ; 
and  your  mother  was  a  Knobling.  Your  father, 
he  was  admiral  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.' 
Here  he  fainted  again. 

'  Come,'  cried  the  officer,  '  we  have  no 
time.     Bo's'n.' 
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'  Sir; 

'  Put  these  ladies  into  the  boat  and  land  them 
as  quickly  as  you  can.  Have  you  anything 
you  wish  to  take  with  you  ?  ' 

'  Nothing,'  said  Olive: 

'  Then '      He  raised  his  cap,  and  we 

followed  the  boatswain. 

We  were  closer  to  the  shore  than  I 
thought.  In  ten  minutes  the  sailors  stood  up 
to  help  us  to  land.     Then  they  put  off  again. 

The  voyage  was  over :  the  ship  was  ashore ; 
the  cargo  was  lost ;  the  blockade-runners  were 
disappointed  ;  and  we  were  standing,  friendless 
and  helpless,  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

ALL   THE   WAY   BY   THE    UNDERGROUND. 

*0h,  Olive!'   I    cried,    'what    shall    we    do 
now  ?  ' 

'  I  know  the  country,'  she  replied  ;  '  that 
is  a  great  thing  to  begin  with.  They  were 
trying  to  run  the  blockade  from  Long  Bay  to 
Smith's  Island  ;  we  are  therefore,  I  suppose,  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  Eiver.  Wil- 
mington is  twenty  miles  to  the  north,  and  more. 
He  must  go  to  Wilmington  first.  What  will  he 
do  afterwards?  No  one  saw  us  landed,'  she 
said,  after  consideration ;  '  he  will  think  we  are 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Federals.  He  will  make 
for  New  York  in  hopes  of  finding  you  there.' 

VOL.  III.  p 
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'  Then,  if  he  goes  to  New  York,'  I  said,  '  we 
need  have  no  fear  for  ourselves.' 

'  Nay,  my  dear,'  she  rephed.  '  Consider,  we 
are  in  a  country  torn  by  civil  war ;  we  have  no 
means  of  showing  that  we  are  not  spies :  I  my- 
self may  be  arrested  as  a  fugitive  slave ;  we 
have  five  hundred  miles  and  more  to  go  before 
we  reach  a  place  where  I  may  be  free  from  that 
danger  ;  we  have  no  mone}^ ;  we  have  no  friends  ; 
what  will  become  of  you  if  I  am  carried  off  to 
the  State  gaol  ?  ' 

To  that  I  had  nothing  in  reply.  What, 
indeed,  would  become  of  me — what  would 
become  of  her  if  she  were  arrested? 

She  read  my  thought. 

'  My  dear,'  she  said,  '  do  not  be  anxious 
about  me.  I  have  no  dread  of  the  prison  for 
myself.  At  the  most  it  will  be  a  short  captivity, 
because  sooner  or  later — and  I  think  very  soon 
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— the  South  must  collapse.  Then  abolition  will 
set  us  all  free.  No  fear  now  of  any  compromise. 
At  first,  indeed,  when  it  seemed  as  if  they  were 
fighting  for  a  point  of  law  in  which  the  South 
had  the  best  of  it,  I  trembled  lest  a  peace  might 
be  patched  up,  and  the  cause  of  the  slave 
abandoned ;  now,  things  have  gone  too  far. 
The  negroes  must  be  emancipated,  and  with 
them  all  the  poor  mulattoes,  octoroons,  and 
whites  who  have  the  taint  of  negro  blood,  the 
most  wretched  victims  of  this  most  wicked 
system.  Come,'  she  continued,  after  a  pause, 
'  we  must  not  linofer  on  the  shore.  Follow 
me  ;  I  think  I  can  take  you  to  a  place  where, 
for  a  day  or  two  if  necessary,  we  shall  con- 
trive a  hiding-place.' 

It  was  time  to  decide  on  something,  because 
figures  were  to  be  seen  running  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  sands  ;    a  bright  light  shot  up 
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from  the  ill-fated  Maryland,  and  boats  were 
seen  putting  off  from  shore. 

'The  Federals  have  set  fire  to  the  ship/ 
said  Olive  ;  '  those  boats  are  put  off  by  the 
negroes,  anxious  to  secure  something  from  the 
wreck.  The  light  of  the  fire  will  be  useful 
to  us.' 

She  hesitated  a  little. 

'  Close  by,'  she  said,  '  but  whether  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  is  a  little  village  called 
Smithville  ;  five  or  six  miles  west  of  Smithville 
is  the  village  of  Shallotte;  due  north  of  us 
lies  the  Great  Green  Swamp.  There  I  am  sure 
to  find  a  place  where  no  one  will  look  for  us,  and 
where  we  can  rest,  though  the  accommodation 
will  be  rather  rough  for  you.      Are  you  tired  ? ' 

'  I  must  be  tired  indeed,'  I  said,  '  if  I  could 
not  find  strength  to  escape  from  that  man.' 

It  was  still  dark  night.     The  flames  of  the 
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burning  ship  mounted  high  and  shed  a  hirid 
Hght,  which  was  of  some  use  to  us,  if  not  much . 
Ohve  led  the  way,  which  was  over  sand  hills 
and  across  sandy  ground,  fatiguing  to  walk 
over.  After  half  an  hour's  walking  we  came  to 
ground  which  was  wet  and  marshy. 

'  This,'  said  Ohve, '  is  the  beginning  of  the 
swamp.  Great  swamps  lie  all  along  the  coast ; 
tliey  were  designed  by  Providence,  I  believe, 
for  the  hiding-places  of  runaways.  Some  years 
ago,  when  I  made  up  my  mind  there  was 
nothing  before  me  but  disgrace  and  wretched- 
ness unless  I  ran  away,  I  betook  myself  to  this 
swamp.  Here  I  lived  among  friendly  blacks, 
imtil  a  way  was  opened  for  me  to  escape.  I 
want  to  go  back  to  my  old  friends  and  escape, 
with  you,  once  more  by  the  old  route — the 
Underground  Eailway.' 

She  went  on  to  inform  me  that  stations  had 
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been  established  by  Northern  sympathisers, 
where  runaways  were  received,  entertained,  and 
forwarded  on  their  way  with  money  and  pro- 
visions. Those  who  acted  the  part  of  hosts 
did  so  at  the  risk  of  death ;  because,  whatever 
mercy  might  be  shown  them  by  the  law,  none 
would  be  shown  by  the  mob.  She  did  not 
suppose,  she  said,  that  these  stations  were 
altogether  broken  up  by  the  outbreak  of  civil 
war ;  rather,  because  the  abolitionists  had 
always  many  friends  in  the  South,  they  would 
be  multiplied  and  hedged  round  by  greater 
precautions. 

'  If  we  had  money,'  she  said,  '  I  would 
travel  openly  by  way  of  Columbia,  in  South 
Carolina,  to  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  The 
Hue  and  Cry  would  scarcely  reach  so  far. 
Besides,  we  might  disguise  ourselves  as  boys  if 
it  were  necessary.      But  without  money  what 
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can  we  do  but  incur  suspicion  ?  Therefore, 
for  a  second  time,  I  will  try  tlie  Underground.* 
We  walked  slowly  along,  I,  for  one,  being- 
faint  from  hunger.  The  path — if  it  was  a 
path — was  soft  and  yielding,  yet  Olive  went  on 
in  full  assurance.  We  had  left  the  shore  and 
the  burning  ship  far  behind  us.  Presently  the 
day  broke,  and  I  found  we  were  in  a  kind  of 
forest,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  seen. 
The  soil  was  sometimes  of  silvery  sand,  in  which 
grew  tall  pine-trees  ;  a  never-ending  expanse 
of  pine  trees ;  sometimes  a  green  swamp,  in 
which  cypresses,  with  great  trunks  and  roots 
sticking  up  like  boulders,  took  their  place. 
Among  them  were  also  the  sycamore  and  the 
beech,  with  trees  whose  names  I  did  not  know. 
There  was  also  a  beautiful  underwood  of  trail- 
ing vines  and  creepers,  which  climbed  to  the 

very  tops  of  the  trees    and  hung  down  in  net 
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work.  When  the  sun  rose  there  rose  with  him 
flocks  of  great  buzzards,  saihng  slowly  over  the 
tree-tops,  and  the  air  became  musical  with  the 
notes  of  smaller  birds.  But  no  road  or  path, 
no  cultivation,  no  huts,  no  rising  smoke,  no  sign 
of  human  habitation. 

'  Before  the  war.'  said  Olive,  '  there  would 
have  been  danger  from  turpentine  factories 
scattered  about  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp. 
Now  their  owners  have  gone  to  the  front  and 
the  factories  are  stopped.  So  much  the  better 
for  us.' 

'  Oh,  Olive,'  I  cried,  feeling  as  if  flight  were 
useless  and  it  were  better  to  drop  down  and  let 
what  might-be  come,  '  is  there  much  farther  to 
walk?' 

'  Not  much  before  we  make  our  first  halt,' 
she  replied  ;  '  but  I  know  not  what  to  expect 
for  food.' 
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I  suppose  a  mile  or  so  is  not  much ;  to  a 
strong  girl  it  means  twenty  minutes'  walk  ;  to 
me  it  seemed  as  if  we  should  never  come  to 
an  end. 

'  I  am  looking,'  said  OHve,  '  for.  Daddy 
Galoon's  hut.  It  is  six  years  and  more  since 
last  I  came  here  ;  but  the  woods  were  blazed, 
and  I  have  followed  their  guidance.  And  I 
think,  Avis,  I  think  that Here  it  is.' 

Within  a  httle  clump  of  pines  standing  on 
a  knoll  was  a  hut,  at  the  door  of  which  sat  an 
old  negro.  He  was  dressed  in  nothing,  appar- 
ently, but  a  pair  of  cotton  trousers  and  a 
cotton  shirt.  He  was  old  and  bowed,  yet  his 
eye  was  bright  and  keen.  He  rose  slowly,  as 
Olive  pushed  her  way  between  the  trunks,  and 
stared  at  her  curiously,  but  not  as  if  he  were 
frightened. 

'  Don't  you  remember  me,  Daddy  ? '  she  asked. 
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'  I  guess,'  lie  replied,  '  I  tink  for  suali, 
you'm  Missey  Olive,  from  Squire  Cassily's  over 
dah  way  yander.  What  you'm  doin'  back 
again?  Wan'  anuder  journey  by  dat  Under- 
groun'  ?     Ho  ! ' 

'  I  am  back  again,  Daddy,  because  I 
couldn't  help  it.  First,  give  this  young  lady 
some  breakfast.' 

He  peered  into  my  face  and  took  hold  of 
my  hand. 

'  Dis  yoiuig  lady  not  a  yaller  gal ;  guess 
she  is  from  de  Norf.' 

'  No,  Daddy ;  she  is  from  England.  She 
has  enemies,  and  she  has  no  money  ;  she  will 
travel  with  me.' 

He  gave  me  some  simple  food — cold 
boiled  pork,  with  meal  and  honey — which  I 
devoured  greedily  ;  and  then,  overcome  with 
fatigue,    I    lay    down    in  a  corner,    the   old 
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man  covering  me  witli  a  blanket,  and  fell  fast 
asleep. 

It  was  evening  when  I  awoke.  Olive  was 
sitting  beside  me,  patient,  watching,  just  as  she  had 
sat  beside  me  on  board  the  Maryland.  I^othing 
changed  her  face  ;  it  was  always  sad  ;  always  the 
face  of  one  who  lias  suffered  ;  always  the  foce  of 
one  who  expects  more  suffering,  always  patient. 

We  made  our  supper  as  we  had  made  our 
breakfast,  off  pork  and  meal  and  honey.  Then 
Olive  told  me  something  of  her  plans. 

This  old  negro,  who,  by  some  accident,  or 
for  something  he  had  done,  had  long  since 
received  his  freedom,  came  to  Green  Swamp 
thirty  years  before,  and  settled  in  the  hut 
which  he  built  there.  How  he  lived  it  was 
difficult  to  say ;  he  grew  nothing ;  he  had 
neither  j)igs  nor  cattle  nor  fowls ;  he  did, 
apparently,  no  Avork  ;  yet  he  had  money,  and 
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bought  things  at  the  nearest  village  where  there 
was  a  store.  In  fact,  the  old  man  occupied  a 
terminus  station  on  the  great  many  branched 
Underground  Eailway.  All  the  slaves  in  North 
Carolina  knew  that ;  but,  at  a  time  when  to  be 
found  guilty  of  such  a  crime  was  enough  to 
make  the  neighbourhood  rise  and  burn  the 
man  alive,  when  any  reward  would  have  been 
offered  for  conviction,  not  a  negro  or  a  mulatto 
in  the  State  ever  gave  information.  If  a  '  boy  ' 
wanted  to  run  away,  he  would  go  naturally 
and  without  being  told  to  Daddy  Galoon's, 
who  would  pass  him  on  to  the  next  station. 

The  station  of  Green  Swamp  was  safe  too, 
because  the  place  was  intersected  by  so  many 
streams  that  the  hounds  used  in  hunting 
fugitives  were  easily  put  off*  the  scent.  There- 
fore, for  twenty  years  old  Daddy  had  been 
passing   them   along.     No  one.  knew    of    his 
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existence,  except  his  own  people :  no  one 
knew  of  his  hut  except  those  to  whom  the 
secret  blazing  of  the  trees  had  been  confided. 

'  It  is  much  easier  than  it  was,'  said  Olive. 
'  All  the  men  who  used  to  live  by  hunting  us 
are  gone  to  the  war ;  their  packs  of  hounds 
are  destroyed ;  the  mean  whites  who  loafed 
around,  too  proud  to  work,  and  only  too  happy 
to  join  in  a  nigger  hunt,  have  all  been  drafted  to 
the  armies  in  the  field ;  people  are  too  busy  to 
look  much  after  us  ;  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
have  much  trouble,  unless  my — the  Captain — 
has  had  me  already  proclaimed.  The  chief 
fear  is  that,  as  we  cannot  account  for  ourselves, 
we  may  be  taken  for  spies.  If  only  we  had 
some  money ! ' 

She  then  told  me  that  Daddy  had  gone  to 
Wilmington  to  ascertain  if  anything  liad  been 
done. 
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He  came  back  next  day  with  news  whicli 
made  my  blood  boil. 

Captain  Eamsay  had  learned  that  we  h^d 
been  put  ashore ;  some  '  beach  combers,'  some 
of  the  men  who  prowled  about  to  pick  up 
what  they  could  from  the  wreck  of  a  blockade- 
runner,  had  seen  us  landed  by  the  Federal  boat. 
His  first  idea  was  to  go  in  search  of  us,  but  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  country ;  he  next  proposed 
to  organise  a  hunting  party  in  the  ancient 
fashion,  with  hounds ;  this  fell  through  because 
he  could  get  no  one  to  join  him  ;  the  old  pastime 
of  the  nigger  chase  was  forgotten  in  those  days 
of  fiercer  excitement ;  besides,  there  were  too 
many  English  and  others  in  Wilmington  just 
then,  for  it  was  a  time  when  all  parties  in  the 
South  were  anxious  to  stand  well  with  England, 
and  not  get  bad  reports  spread  about  the 
cruelty  of  the  Institution.     Finally,  he  adver- 
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tised  us.     And  the  old  man  brought  us  a  copy 
of  his  infamous  placard ; 

*  One  Thousand  Dollaes  Eeward. — Eun 
away.  The  girl  Olive,  the  property  of  Squire 
Cassily,  Cumberland  County.  Mulatto,  will 
pass  for  white.  Black  hair,  black  eyes,  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  Also  the  girl  Avis,  eighteen 
years  of  age,  mulatto,  brown  hair,  and  blue 
eyes.  Tries  to  pass  for  an  Englishwoman. 
Property  of  Jefferson  Eamsay,  master  mariner. 

'  Were  last  seen  together  on  the  shore  near 

Smith ville.     Will  endeavour  to  escape  to  the 
North.     The  above  reward  will   be   given  to 

any  who  will  bring  these  girls  together  to  the 

advertiser,  Captain  Eamsay  aforesaid.' 

Would  anyone  believe  tliat  a  man  could  be 
so  villainous  ?  One  of  these  women,  his  wife, 
put  away  by  some  idle  form  of  law,  and  the 
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other  tlie  girl  to  whom  he  had  offered  love, 
and  the  protection  of  a  husband.  He  would 
hunt  down  both  by  slave  dealers  ;  he  would 
hand  over  one  to  the  tender  mercies  of  her 
former  master,  and  the  other — what  would  he 
do  with  the  other? 

'We  need  not  ask  that  question,  Avis,' 
said  Olive,  '  because  you  shall  not  fall  into  his 
hands.' 

'  What  shall  we  do,  Daddy  ? '  she  asked 
the  old  negro. 

'  Missy  bes'  stay  here  day  or  two.  Nobody 
gwine  come  here.  Dey  won*  hunt  in  de 
swamp.  By'm-by,  forget  about  it ;  den  missy 
start  right  away,' 

This  seemed  good  advice,  and  we  resolved 
to  adopt  it. 

After  three  weary  days  in  the  hut,  it  was 
determined  that  we  should  make  a  start.     I 
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was  rested,  and  felt  strong  again  in  the  bracing 
sharp  air  of  this  strange  new  country.  We 
had  twelve  miles  to  make  that  day,  with  Daddy 
as  our  guide,  through  the  wild  untrodden 
forest  land. 

This  stage  was  easily  done.  We  halted 
for  dinner  at  noon  in  one  of  the  clumps  of 
cypress  of  wliicli  I  have  spoken,  and  reached 
oiu-  night  quarters — another  hut,  provided 
with  little  except  two  or  three  blankets  and  a 
cache  of  preserved  soup,  which  he  dug  up 
from  where  he  had  put  it,  and  of  which  we 
made  our  dinner. 

The  next  day's  stage  was  the  same.  All 
this  time  the  country  did  not  change.  Always 
the  swamp  and  the  sand  ;  always  the  pines 
and  the  cypresses  ;  always  overhead  the  buz- 
zards ;  and  only  sometimes,  to  vary  the  mono- 
tony, a  flock  of  wild  turkeys  or  a  herd  of  deer. 
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On  the  third  clay  we  were  to  leave  the 
swamp  and  take  to  the  roads  and  villages, 
when  our  danger  would  begin. 

'Olive/ I  said,  'if  they  take  us  prisoners, 
what  wdll  they  do  next  ?  ' 

'  They  would  be  obliged,  I  suppose,  to  take 
us  to  Wilmington  in  order  to  get  the  reward.' 

'  Would  they — would  they  be  cruel  ?  ' 

'  Well,  my  dear,'  she  replied  calmly,  '  slave- 
catchers  are  not  the  most  kindly  of  men. 
But  I  doubt  their  daring  to  inflict  any  cruelty 
upon  us.' 

I  conjured  up  a  dreadful  vision  of  manacles, 
chains,  and  men  brandishing  heavy  whips, 
wliich  remained  Avith  me  until  our  escape  was 
accomplished.  I  was,  I  confess,  horribly 
frightened.  The  name  of  slave  to  an  English 
girl  has  something  truly  terrible  in  it ;  that  I 
shoidd  be  actually  advertised  for  as  a  runaway 
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slave  was  a  thing  most  appalling  to  me. 
Olive,  to  whom  it  had  happened  before,  natur- 
ally took  things  more  quietly. 

The  house  which  was  to  receive  us  on  the 
third  day  was  on  the  confines  of  a  little  town. 
It   belonged   to    a   Baptist    minister,    who,    a 
Northerner  by  birth,  had  long  since  journeyed 
South  with  the  sole  object  of  helping  runaways 
to  escape.     It  was  courageous  and   noble   of 
him  ;  how  he  reconciled  it  with  his  conscience 
as  a  Christian  to  carry   on  the  deception  of 
being   a   violent   partisan   of    the    South   and 
admirer   of  the  Institution,   I   do   not  know. 
Daddy  Galoon  timed  the  march  this  day  so  as 
to  bring  us  to  the  house  after  dark.     It  was  a 
wooden  house,  like  all  the  rest,  standing  with- 
in a  small  fence.     The  old  man  removed  a  bar 
and  we  stepped  over.     He  led  the  way  to  a 
back    door,    at   which   he   gave   four   knocks, 
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which  evidently  belonged  to  the  secrets  of  his 
trade.  The  door  was  instantly  opened,  and  a 
lady  invited  us  to  step  in. 

We  found  ourselves  in  a  room  which 
'Seemed  to  serve  as  kitchen  and  dining-room. 

Daddy  stood  in  the  doorway.  He  came 
no  farther  with  his  pilgrims.  Here  he  took  off 
his  hat,  and  said  solemnly,  '  De  Lord  bress  do 
runaways ! '  Then  he  shut  the  door  and  dis- 
appeared, to  return  to  his  sohtary  hut  in  the 
Green  Swamp  and  wait  for  more. 

'  Good  Heaven,  girls ! '  cried  the  lady ; 
'  who  are  you  ? ' 

I  now  became  aware,  though  horribly  tired 
and  oppressed  with  a  dreadful  anxiety  about 
my  boots,  the  soles  of  which  were  dropping  off, 
that  we  were  addressed  by  a  most  delightful 
old  lady,  comely,  motherly,  and  kind.  To  be 
sure,  it  was  uncommon  in  her  experience  to  be 
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asked  shelter  by  two  white  girls,  the  elder  of 
whom  was  only  five-and-twenty,  and  the 
younger  had  not  one  single  feature  of  the 
ordinary  mulatto  appearance. 

Olive,  as  usual,  told  the  story.  She  told  it 
calmly,  effectively,  in  a  few  words ;  and  so 
clearly  that  it  carried  with  it  the  internal 
evidence  of  truth  Oui*  protector  Avas  indig- 
nant. She  had  never,  she  said,  heard  so 
dreadful  a  case.  Negroes  and  mulattoes  in 
hundreds  had  used  her  house — note  that  the 
house  would  have  been  burned  over  their  heads 
had  one  of  the  fugitives  for  hope  of  reward  or 
fear  of  punishment  informed  upon  them — they 
were  running  away  from  the  lash,  from  separ- 
ation, from  slavery ;  but  never  before  had  she 
heard  of  a  man  trying  to  drive  his  wife  back 
into  slavery,  and  putting  an  English  girl  into 
the  Hue  and  Cry  as  an  escaped  servant,  so  that 
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lie    might    force    her    into    a  form    of  mar- 
riage. 

Long  before  she  had  conduded  her  indig- 
nant invective  against  onr  persecutor  I  was 
sound  asleep. 

We  rested  here  for  two  days,  and  were 
provided  by  our  kind  hostess — her  husband 
having  gone  North  in  charge  of  a  runaway 
mulatto  family — with  changes  of  dress,  of 
which  we  were  greatly  in  want.  Eemember 
that  I  was  '  shipped  '  with  nothing  but  what 
I  stood  in  ;  while  my  companion,  who  could 
help  me  a  little,  had  only  what  she  could  bring 
on  board  in  a  bag  when  she  became  a  stow- 
away. And  we  were  landed  with  nothing  at 
all,  and  had  marched  forty  miles  and  more 
over  bog  and  rough  country,  and  had  slept 
three  nights  in  log  huts.  We  were,  however, 
in  the  hands  of  a  true  Samaritan,  if  ever  there 
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was  one.  She  gave  us  a  complete  new  outfit, 
and  provided  us  with  money,  which  we  pro- 
mised to  repay,  in  case  any  difficulty  should 
arise  in  which  the  almighty  dollar  might 
exhibit  to  advantage. 

She  was  of  opinion  that  the  advertisement 
of  us  in  the  Willmington  papers  would  be 
copied  by  others,  so  that  we  could  not  rely 
upon  being  out  of  danger  until  we  were  finally 
out  of  the  Southern  States.  Virginia,  she  said, 
was  the  most  dangerous  country  for  us,  and 
she  counselled  us  to  travel  by  night  if  we  could, 
or  at  all  events  in  the  evening,  by  short  stages, 
and  by  a  route  laid  down  by  her,  on  which 

we  should  meet  with  plenty  of  friends  and 
sympathisers,  because  it  was  the  regular  way 

of  her  'Eailway.'     She  also  gave   us   minute 

directions  as  to  our  next   resting-place,  where 

we    should    be    entertained    and    treated     in 
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like  manner  by  her  friends  and  fellow-con- 
s]3irators. 

Thus  rested  and  set  up,  we  continued  on 
the  third  day  our  long  and  anxious  journey. 

Our  conductor  was  a  young  negro,  who  in- 
formed me,  thinking  that  I  was,  in  spite  of 
blue  eyes  and  fair  hair,  one  of  his  own  people, 
that  he  was  really  free,  and  had  volunteered 
this  dangerous  Underground  Eailway  business, 
pretending  to  be  the  minister's  slave-boy. 

He  chose  cross  roads,  the  badness  of  which 
I  could  not  have  thought  possible,  to  our  first 
stage.  This,  like  the  preceding,  was  the  first, 
or  last,  house  in  a  little  village  or  township, 
and  here  we  were  entertained  in  like  manner, 
and  next  day  went  on.  The  indignation  of 
our  hosts,  excited  everywhere  as  we  told  our 
story,  encouraged  them  to  take  every  possible 
j)recautionwith  us.     Yet  once  we  were  in  great 
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danger,  and  escaped  only  by  an  accident  which 
I  dare  not  call  otherwise  than  providential. 

The  roads  in  North  Carolina  were  then, 
whatever  they  are  now,  everywhere  bad. 
Eoads,  indeed,  many  of  them  do  not  deserve 
to  be  called  ;  they  a^:e  mere  openings  through 
the  forest  of  the  long-leaved  pine,  or,  as  they 
call  them,  the  '  piny  woods.'  There  are  fre- 
quent forks,  so  that  it  is  more  easy  to  lose 
one's  way  than  to  keep  it.  There  are  brooks 
to  cross,  and  fallen  trunks  to  get  over.  Every 
now  and  then  we  came  to  a  clearing,  where 
maize  had  been  planted,  and  a  small  log  cot- 
tage built.  In  all  of  them  we  saw  children, 
and  Kstless,  despondent  white  women,  mostly 
with  pipes  in  their  mouths.  All  these  houses 
were  exactly  alike  ;  the  furniture  was  rough 
and  rude ;  they  were  dirty  ;  they  looked 
what  they  were,  the  houses  of  ignorant  vaga- 
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bonds,  too  proud  to  work  in  the  fields,  too 
lazy  for  any  industry,  too  stupid  for  any  im- 
provement. 

'  It  is  the  curse,'  said  Olive,  '  which  slavery 
brings  with  it.  The  land  is  accursed  for  the 
sins  of  its  owners.  Nothing  prospers.  There 
are  no  roads ;  there  are  no  farms  ;  there  are 
no  manufactures,  because  labour  is  considered 
the  duty  of  the  blacks.' 

There  were  no  white  men,  because  they 
were — unless  they  were  too  old — one  and  all 
away  with  tlie  armies  of  the  South.  But  the 
women  of  the  cabins  asked  us  no  questions, 
and  seemed  indifferent  whether  their  cause 
was  winning  or  losing.  They  had  no  papers, 
no  books.  I  believe  most  of  them  could  not 
write.  What  a  dreadful  life  must  theirs  be ; 
shut  up  in  the  silent  woods,  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  world  beyond,  no  thought  of  how  life 
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can  be  made  beautiful !  '  It  is  the  curse  of 
slavery,'  said  Olive. 

I  do  not  remember  tlie  names  of  the  places 
we  stopped  at ;  they  all  seemed  to  me  exactly 
alike.  The  roads  were  alike ;  the  country 
seemed  the  same  day  after  day.  Nor  do  I 
remember  how  many  days  we  had  travelled 
— but  it  could  not  have  been  many — when  we 
fell  into  our  oTeat  dano-er. 

It  arose  from  our  guide  losing  his  way  on 
the  road.  Somehow  or  other  we  took  the 
wrong  fork,  and  presently,  instead. of  arriving  at 
one  of  the  little  places  where  we  were  to  stay, 
we  drove  straight  into  the  very  town  we 
wished  most  to  avoid,  Fayetteville,  which  is 
not  only  the  principal  place  in  North  Carolina 
next  to  Ealeigh,  but  is  also  connected  by  a 
railway  with  Wilmington.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  most  dangerous  place. 
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Olive  instructed  our  guide  to  say  that  we 
were  two  ladies  on  our  way  to  Eichmond,  and 
that  he  was  our  boy.  We  then  drove  to  the 
hotel,  and  entered  boldly.  It  was  then  just 
after  dark.  It  was  easy  to  stay  in  our  room 
that  evening,  and  a  couple  of  dimes  induced 
one  of  the  servants  to  bring  some  supper  to 
us.  But  the  morning  would  bring  its  dan- 
gers. 

We  stayed  in  our  room  till  breakfast-time, 
when,  not  being  able  to  make  any  excuse,  we 
descended  slowly  to  the  saloon.  There  the 
tables  were  crowded  with  guests,  who  all 
appeared  too  much  occupied  in  the  business 
of  eating  to  pay  any  attention  to  us.  Only 
one  of  the  company — a  sallow,  evil-looking 
man — seemed  to  me  to  look  at  us  more  curi- 
ously than  I  liked.  In  fact,  his  gaze  became 
so  earnest  that  I  became  faint  with  terror,  and 
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was  glad  indeed  when  we  could  rise  and  leave 
the  table. 

The  boy  was  waiting  for  us  with  the  trap 
in  which  he  had  driven  us  from  the  last 
station.  We  brought  down  our  luggage,  paid 
our  bill,  and  were  ready  to  depart,  when  the 
man  who  had  caused  me  so  much  terror 
stepped  up  to  me  and  touched  me  on  the 
shoulder  with  his  forefinger. 

'  Guess,'  he  said  roughly,  '  that  you've 
got  to  hev  a  word  with  me  before  you  go.' 

'  Olive  ! '  I  cried,  catching  her  by  the  arm  ; 
'  oh !  Ohve ! ' 

It  was  the  worst  thing  I  could  have  said. 
He  laughed  aloud. 

'  All  right,'  he  said.  '  Gentlemen,  these 
are  two  runaway  yaller  gals,  advertised  for  in 
the  "  Wilmington  Herald.".  A  thousand  dollars 
reward.' 
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I  stood  trembling.  For  a  moment  Olive 
lost  her  head.  She  made  as  if  she  would  tear 
me  away  and  fly.     Only  for  a  moment. 

'  Gentlemen,'  she  said,  instantly  recovering 
herself,  '  bear  witness,  all  of  you,  that  I  am  the 
wife  of  an  American  citizen,  and  this  young 
lady  is  an  Englishwoman.' 

There  was  a  movement  among  the  little 
crowd  which  gathered  round  us  and  mur- 
murs. 

The  man  replied  by  reading  the  advertise- 
ment, pointing  out  as  he  read  the  exactness  of 
the  description. 

Olive  whispered  me. 

'  I  claim,'  I  cried,  '  the  protection  of  the 
British  Consul ! ' 

There  was  no  British  Consul  in  the  place. 

'  Is  there  no  one  here,'  I  asked,  '  wdio  will 
defend  two   helpless  women  against  a  villain  T 
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'  Ef  you  air  runaways,'  said  one  man  in  the 

crowd ;  '  ef  you  air  yaller '    And  at  that 

fatal  word  all  sympathies  were  dried  up. 

It  seemed  there  was  no  help  but  we  must 

go. 

'Na — ow,'  said  our  captor,    'guess  you'd 

better  go  quiet,  or  there's  handcuffs  and  other 

things.' 

Just  then,  however,  a  rescuer  appeared, 
a  veritable  St.  George,  a  Perseus,  though  in  the 
lank  shape  and  forbidding  features  of  Liberty 
Wicks,  bo's'n  and  quartermaster  of  the  Mary- 
land. It  seemed  to  me  a  forlorn  hope,  but 
Olive  cried  to  him  by  name,  and  he  turned, 
and,  seeing  us,  burst  through  the  crowd.^ 

'  Darn  my  scuppers  !  What's  this  ?  Beg 
your  pardon,  ladies,'  taking  off"  his  hat ;  but 
what's  this  little  difficulty?  ' 

'Bo's'n,'  said  Olive,  quietly  and  with  dig- 
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nity,  '  when  I  sailed  with  you  from  New  York 
to  Havannah,  four  years  ago,  what  was  my 
name  ?  Perhaps  you  will  tell  these  gentle- 
men.' 

'  You  was  Mistress  Angel,  the  Captain's 
wife.' 

'  You  hear,  gentlemen.  The  captain's 
wife.  The  wife  of  Captain  Angel,  of  the  ship 
Providence,  in  the  Havannah  trade.  Is  it 
likely  that  Captain  Angel's  wife  should  be 
a  runaway?  Now,  will  you  tell  these  gen- 
tlemen, bo's'n,  where  you  took  on  board  this 
young  lady  ? ' 

'  Off  the  port  o'  Boscastle,  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  in  England,'  he  replied.  'Brought 
aboard,  she  was,  by  the  captain  and  the  pilot.' 

'  Now,  gentlemen,'  said  Olive,  '  are  you 
satisfied?  Or  shall  I  ask  my  friend  here  to 
protect  us  against  a  man,  probably   a   mean 
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Yankee ' — she  threw  infinite  contempt  into 
those  w^ords — '  who  would  pretend  that  we  are 
runaway  slaves.' 

Liberty  Wicks  stepped  to  the  front,  and 
stood  before  us. 

'  Ef,'  he  said  resolutely,  '  any  man  here  lays 
hands  on  these  two  ladies,  he  lays  hands  on 
me.'  He  drew  a  revolver  from  his  breast,  and 
looked  round,  with  his  finger  on  the  trigger. 
'  I  allow,'  he  said,  '  two  minutes  for  that 
onfort'nate  cuss  to  order  his  cofiin.' 

He  had  so  resolute  an  air,  and  looked 
so  terrible,  this  lanky  man  with  the  hard  fea- 
tures and  the  weather-beaten  cheeks,  that  they 
all  drew  back. 

He  then  called  our  boy. 

'  Where,  boy,  was  you  goin'  to  take  these 
ladies?  '  he  asked. 

'  They  was  gwine,'  said  the  boy,  readily, 
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'  by  the  nearest  way  to  Ealeigh,  on  their  way 
to  Richmond,  in  Virginny,  where  they  was  to 
stay  with  their  friends.' 

'  That  looks  hke  runnin'  away,  that  does,' 
said  Liberty,  looking  round  with  triumph. 
'  Goin'  to  Richmond.  Goin'  to  head-quarters. 
Now,  stand  aside,  lubbers  all,  and  let  the  ladies 
pass.  B}'  your  leave,  ma'am,'  he  touched  his 
hat  again,  '  I  will  go  part  of  the  way  with  you. 
Lord  love  us  !  Here's  a  sweet  Enghsh  rose- 
bud for  you.'  He  addressed  the  crowd,  but 
he  meant  me.  '  A  sweet  and  pretty  blushin' 
young  thing,  and  you  play  it  that  mean  on 
her  as  to  call  her  a  cussed  yaller  gell.  Yah ! 
I'm  ashamed  o'  North  Car'lina.  That's  a 
fact.' 

We  were  in  the  carriage  now.  He  hitched 
himself  on  to  the  footboard,  and  we  drove 
away  as  rapidly  as  our  boy  dared,  the  honest 
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bo's'n  hurling  derision  behind  him  m  language 
which  our  would-be-captor  no  doubt  under- 
stood. To  me  it  was  a  foreic^n  tonorue.  When 
we  were  outside  the  town,  and  again  in  the 
^  '  piny  woods,'  he  changed  his  tone. 

'  Boy,'  he  said,  '  steer  quick  out  of  this 
road.  Take  the  first  fork  ;  never  mind  where 
it  takes  you  to.  I  know  that  slave-hunting 
coon.  He  came  down  here  a  purj)us  on  the 
hunt  for  the  reward.  Them  mean  whites  'ud 
live  on  rewards  if  they  could.  Thought  you'd 
make  for  the  nearest  town,  and  be  landed  like 
a  salmon  in  a  net.  And  he  won't  give  in 
'thout  another  run  for't.  I  see  that  in  his 
yaller  eye.  He's  gone  to  git  a  warrant,  an' 
he'll  make  tracks  after  us  as  fast  as  he  can  lay 
fut  to  yerth.  Therefore  cross  country  is  tlie 
word,  unless  we  are  all  to  go  to  the  State  gaol 
together,   where   you,  brother    Snowball,  will 
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taste  the  Confederate  cat,  and  I  shall  grow  fat 
on  the  Confederate  bacon.' 

The  boy  grinned,  and  turned  the  trap 
off  the  main  road  into  one  of  the  little  forest 
tracks. 

'  Ladies,'  he  went  on,  '  I  know  all  about  it, 
and  you  kin  trust  me,  for  though  I  was  born 
down  to  Norfolk,  my  father  was  a  honest 
Yank,  and  as  for  slavery,  why,  I  just  hate 
ut ;  there,  I  hate  ut.  As  for  you,  marm,'  he 
addressed  himself  to  Olive,  'it  may  be  true 
what  that  murderin'  villain  said,  and  it  may 
not  be  true.  All  I  know  for  sartain  is  that 
you  shipped  aboard  with  us  twice ;  wanst  you 
was  the  Cap'en's  wife,  and  the  second  time, 
when  the  skipper  had  changed  his  name,  you 
was  a  stowaway.  And  as  for  you,  young  lady, 
you  was  kidnapped.  Now  we're  comfortable 
and  understand  each  other ;  and  so,  ladies,  ef 
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you'll  tell  me  your  plans,  you  may  trust 
me.' 

It  was  risky,  but  we  were  completely  at 
his  mercy,  and  besides,  we  remembered  his 
whispers  on  board  the  ship. 

Olive  told  him  all.  She  confessed  that  she 
had  been  formerly  a  slave  in  this  same  State, 
though  in  appearance  as  white  as  any  Euro- 
pean ;  that  she  had  escaped  by  the  Under- 
gi'ound  Eailway ;  that  she  had  told  Captain 
Jefferson  Eamsay,  alias  Valentine  Angel,  every- 
thing before  their  marriage ;  that  we  now 
designed  to  effect  our  escape  by  the  same 
way  in  which  she  had  before  succeeded ;  and 
that  it  was  only  by  the  accident  of  losing  our 
way  that  we  found  ourselves  at  Fayetteville  at 
all. 

He  approved  our  design,  and  told  us,  which 
was  a  oTeat  comfort  for  us,  that  Tennessee  was 
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most  likely,  by  this  time,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Korth,  so  that  once  over  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tams  we  were  safe. 

He  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  Captain. 

'  At  first,'  he  said,  '  he  was  mad  at  losing 
his  ship,  his  cargo,  and — the  young  lady.'  Then 
he  begged  Olive's  pardon. 

'  You  need  not,'  she  said.  '  I  know  my 
husband  as  well  as  you.' 

'  There  is  nothing,'  he  told  us,  '  nothing  on 
this  yerth  that  he  would  not  do  to  gain  his 
ends.  Eobbery,  murder,  shootin'  and  slaugh- 
terin,'  consphin'  and  plottin,'  misrepresentin' 
and  lyin,'  bullyin'  and  threatenin : '  all  this 
comes  in  the  day's  work.  As  for  revenge,  it  is 
the  Cap'en's  nature  to  remember  the  bad  deeds 
and  forget  the  good.  I'm  his  old  shipmet. 
Well,  what  then?  As  fur  what  I've  done  in 
takin'  you  out  o'  the  hands  o'  the  'Malakites, 
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if  he  had  tne  aboard  kiiifin'  would  be  too 
good  for  me.  Eeckon  ef  we  meet,  there'll  be 
a  hole  made  in  the  man  who  draws  the  slowest. 
Bad  job  fm*  that  man,  it'll  be.  Shipmets  we 
must'nt  never  be  no  more.  Pity,  too,  for  the 
Cap'en's  got  a  lucky  hand,  and  blockade-ruu- 
nin'  is  sweet  and  lovely  biz  for  them  as  likes 
large  profits.  Wal,  mad  at  first  he  waz,  and 
went  around  like — like  a  eel  in  a  ash-pit ; 
nobody,  not  even  the  chief  ofiicer,  didn't  ven- 
ture go  a-nigh  him  fur  a  spell.  Then  he  heard 
that  you  ladies  was  seen  put  ashore  ;  and  then 
he  put  out  them  advertisements.  I've  knowed 
the  Cap'en  for  nigh  twenty  year,  and  sailed 
with  him  on  many  a  cruise,  and  seen  a  deal  o' 
wild  and  bloody  work,  but  I  never  see  nor 
hearn  a  more  desperate  wickedness  than  to 
call  his  own  wife  and  the  young  lady  whom 
he'd  kidnapped  runaway  yaller  gells.     'Tears 
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most  as  if  I  should  be  feared  of  sailiii'  in  the 
same  craft  with  such  a  man.  Talk  o'  Jonas  ! 
What  he  did  wasn't  nowhere  near  it ! ' 

So  we  changed  the  route  which  had  been 
laid  down  for  us  by  our  kind  friends  of  that 
secret  institution  which  had  befriended  so  many 
poor  creatures,  and  drove  across  the  strange 
forest- covered  country  by  the  cross- tracks 
which  we  chose  by  compass,  not  knowing 
whither  they  would  lead  us,  so  only  that  we 
should  not  come  out  upon  any  town.  Towns, 
indeed,  in  North  Carolina,  were  scarce. 

It  was  a  wonderful  journey,  the  recollection 
of  which  lives  always  in  my  mind,  and  will 
never  leave  me.  There  was  the  sense  of  being 
hunted,  which  made  me  wake  up  in  the  dead 
of  night,  and  clutch  at  Olive's  wrist  and  cry 
aloud  for  help  ;  there  was  the  silent  deserted 
forest ;  the  cottages  where  the  poor  creatures 
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lived  whose  husbands  were  with  the  rebel 
armies,  and  whose  children  ran  about  as  wild 
and  as  untaught  as  their  mothers.  There  was  tlie 
midday  camp  for  dinner,  and  sometimes  the 
night  camp,  when  in  the  warm  summer  nights  it 
was  no  great  harm  to  sleep  in  the  open.  There 
were  the  bad  corduroy  roads,  over  which  our 
hickory-built  carriage,  tough  and  yielding  as 
steel,  bumped  and  jumped  us  from  the  seat. 
There  were  the  places  where  we  had  to  get 
out  and  ford  a  stream  ;  there  were  days  when 
we  could  get  no  food,  and  days  when  we  fared 
sumptuously.  Our  negro  boy  was  always  good- 
natured,  laughing,  happy,  and  careless  ;  he  had 
no  fear  or  any  anxiety.  Our  protector  was 
always  grim  of  aspect,  yet  kind  of  speech  ; 
rough  in  his  manner,  yet  a  very  Don  Quixote 
for  chivalry  towards  women.  To  walk  beside 
him  was  to  feel  that  one  had  a  protector  indeed 
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as  true  and  faithful  as  even  my  poor  Jack  would 
have  been. 

At  last  we  came  to  tlie  Alleghany  Mountains. 
If  I  had  not  seen  those  hills,  I  should  have 
thought  the  whole  of  America  was  one  vast 
plain  covered  with  pine  forests  ;  having  seen 
them,  when  I  think  of  places  beautiful,  my 
thoughts  go  back  to  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

Once  on  the  other  side  we  were  soon  in 
Tennessee. 

To  our  great  joy,  the  Federals  held  Nash- 
ville ;  and  here,  the  very  day  we  got  there,  we 
saw  a  great  and  splendid  thing. 

It  was  in  the  evening  ;  a  mighty  crowd, 
almost  entirely  composed  of  negroes  and 
coloured  people,  were  gathered  together  in  a 
square  before  a  great  building,  which  was,  I 
suppose,  the  town-hall  or  government  house. 
Presently  there  came  forth  to  them  a  man  of 
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insignificant  presence,  like  Paul,  and,  like  him, 
the  bearer  of  good  tidings. 

'In  the  name  of  this  great  Eepublic,'  he 
said  in  a  solemn  voice,  '  I  proclaim  you  free.' 

Olive  burst  out  crying  and  sobbing.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  Slavery  was 
doomed. 

The  man  was  Andrew  Johnson.  Two 
years  later,  when  the  murder  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  put  him  in  the  president's  place,  and 
papers  derided  the  self-made  man,  I  thought  of 
the  great  deed  he  had  done  in  Tennessee,  and 
how  he  had,  on  his  own  responsibihty,  given 
liberty  to  the  thousands  who,  before  his  act, 
were  like  the  cattle  of  the  field,  to  be  bought 
and  sold. 

We  made  no  stay  at  Nashville,  though  there 

was  nothing  to  fear,  but  took  train,  no  longer 
in  hiding  or   afraid,  for   the   North  ;   for   we 
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longed  to  be  once  more  on  British  soil,  out  of 
the  dreadful  war,  out  of  the  never-ending  con- 
troversy, out  of  the  tears  of  women,  out  of  the 
anxiety  of  men,  out  of  the  sights  which  showed 
us  how  terrible  is  war,  and  how  strong  of 
purpose  were  the  men  who  would  never  lay 
down  the  sword  till  the  cause  was  won. 

When,  at  last,  we  crossed  the  bridge  at 
Niagara,  we  had  been  six  weeks  upon  our 
journey  from  the  moment  when  we  started  from 
the  flat  and  sandy  shore  to  plunge  into  the 
depths  of  the  Great  Green  Swamp. 

Often,  at  night,  I  dream  of  that  time.  In 
my  dream  I  am  stumbling,  tired,  footsore,  and 
hungry,  over  the  sand  among  the  piny  woods, 
or  across  the  yielding  grass  of  the  quicksands  ; 
beside  me  walks,  patient,  uncomplaining,  always 
with  a  smile  for  me  and  a  word  of  hope — 
always  with  the  hopeless   sadness   for  herself, 
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poor  Olive.  It  seems  as  if  to  the  forest  and 
the  pines  there  shall  never  be  any  end.  Or  I 
am  among  the  green  slopes  and  wooded  heights 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  air,  here, 
is  bright  and  clear  ;  one  feels  stronger  upon  the 
hill-sides  ;  we  walk  with  elastic  tread  ;  with  us 
is  the  tall,  ungamly  sailor,  who  hitches  up  one 
shoulder  first,  and  then  the  other,  who  screws 
up  his  right  eye  tight,  who  chews  tobacco  as  he 
goes ;  who  talks  with  such  a  drawl ;  who 
inspires  us  with  so  much  trust  that  I,  for  one, 
could  laugh  and  sing.  Or  I  am  standing  at  the 
outer  edge  of  that  great  throng  of  blacks,  while 
the  man  of  insiguificant  presence  proclaims  the 
freedom  of  the  slaves,  and  Olive's  tears  are  a 
hymn  of  thanks  and  praise. 
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CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

THE   WHIRLPOOL   OF   NIAGARA. 

At  last  we  were  on  British  soil.  Truly 
there  had  been  no  danger  to  us  since  Andrew 
Johnson's  proclamation  at  Nashville  ;  but,  as  I 
have  said,  the  country  was  wild  with  war  ex- 
citement, and  one  longed  to  be  away  from  the 
dreadful  anxieties  depicted  on  every  face. 

The  train  landed  us  at  last  on  the  American 
side  of  the  Falls ;  we  crossed  over  and  found  on 
the  English  side  a  small  hotel,  where  we 
thought  of  resting  for  a  few  days  before  we 
began  to  consider  our  plans.  Olive,  especially, 
wanted  rest ;  sht.  was  pale  and  anxious ;  she  had 
lost  hope ;  she  felt,  she  said,  the  approach  of 
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some  fresh  calamity ;  she  knew  that  her  husband, 
wherever  he  was,  would  bring  her  new  sorrow 
and  himself  new  disgrace.  That  dreadful  pun- 
ishment in  which  the  dead  were  tied  to  the 
living  was  hers ;  for  she  was  joined  with  a  man 
dead  to  all  goodness. 

Here  our  protector  left  us,  with  thanks 
which  were  heartfelt,  if  any  ever  were.  He 
had  saved  us  from  a  most  dreadful  danger ;  he 
had  literally  torn  us  from  the  hands  of  our 
enemies  ;  he  had  carried  us  across  a  rough  and 
dangerous  country,  a  country  in  which  he  who 
helped  a  runaway  would  have  had  a  short  slirift 
and  a  long  rope ;  he  had  brought  us  to  a  place 
of  safety.  In  addition,  rude  and  rough  sailor 
as  he  was,  he  had  never  intruded  himself  upon 
us,  maintained  the  most  perfect  respect  towards 
us ;  had  paid  all  our  expenses  for  us  ;  and  now, 
with  a  courtesy  and  consideration  beyond  all 
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praise,  he  advanced  us  a  sum  of  money  to 
provide  for  our  passage  to  England. 

I  have  repaid  that  money  long  ago ;  but 
the  faithful,  loyal  service  I  can  never  repay. 
And  though  I  know  not  where  my  protector 
may  be,  I  pray  for  him  daily. 

He  left  us,  then,  to  make  his  way  to  Liver- 
pool first,  and,  if  that  failed,  to  Nassau,  in  order 
to  find  another  berth  in  a  blockade-runner, 
nothing  daunted  by  the  ill-success  of  the  last. 
He  attributed  the  disaster,  indeed,  just  as  poor 
old  Stephen  did,  to  the  presence  of  women 
aboard  the  ship.  Some  sailors,  except  on 
passenger  ships  w^here  their  admission  is  neces- 
sary, believe  in  the  superstition  that  my  sex 
brings  misfortune  to  a  ship.  He  promised 
faithfully  to  keep  out  of  Captain  Eamsay's  way ; 
and  so  we  parted,  and  I  have  never  seen  him 
since. 
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The  place,  on  the  English  side,  was  full  of 
Southern  ladies  ;  they  did  not  come  to  gaze 
upon  the  Falls,  but  to  watch  and  wait.  Alas 
for  them !  Their  words  were  full  of  boast  and 
promise  ;  but  the  colour  was  fading  from  their 
cheeks  and  the  light  from  their  eyes  in  the  days 
when  day  after  day  passed  and  the  armies  of 
the  South  made  no  headway.  Their  brothers 
were  with  those  armies ;  their  sisters  were 
starving  in  the  lonely  homesteads ;  their  slaves 
were  scattered,  their  fields  untilled  ;  and  they 
believed — oh!  how  those  poor  creatures  be- 
lieved ! — in  the  justice  of  a  cause  most  unjust, 
and  prayed — as  only  believers  and  faithful 
women  can  pray — for  the  success  of  arms  which 
should  never  have  been  taken  up. 

I  had  written,  every  day  since  we  left 
Nashville,  letters  to  my  dear  Jack,  telling  him 
what   we    were    doing   and   how    we    fared. 

VOL.  III.  s 
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These  letters  I  sent  to  London,  but  lie  did  not 

get  them  till  long  afterwards,  for  a  very  good 

reason,  as  you  shall  hear.      For,  when  the  Poet 

told  him  what  had  happened,  with  tears  in  his 

eyes,  taking  shame  and  blame  to  himself,  who 

was  not  to  blame  at  all,  but  rather  the  reverse, 

as  having  clearly  discerned  the  character  of  the 

villain  Eamsay  from  the  beginning,  Jack,  with 

no  more   delay    than    w^as   necessary   to   turn 

everything  he  possessed  into  money — it  was  not 

much,  poor  fellow ! — took  train  for  Liverpool. 

He  would  cross  over  to  America  and  search  the 

States  through  till   he  found   me.     With  him 

came   his   friend,  the  Poet.     They   landed  at 

New  York ;  here  they  heard  of  the  wreck  and 

burning  of  the  Maryland  off  Cape  Fear,  the  news 

of  which  was  received  with  great  joy,  because 

her  captain's  name  was  well  known  as  that  of  a 

most  successful  runner  ;  and  this  was  a  new  and 
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very  fast  steamer.     They  read  in  the  papers 
further,  how  two  ladies  had  been  taken  prisoners 
but  set  ashore,  because  it  was  no  use  carrying 
Southern  women  to  a  Northern  gaol.   Then  Jack 
breathed  with  relief,  for  he  knew  who  one  of 
the  ladies  was,  and  he  hoped  that  I  was  among 
people  who  would  protect  me  from  the  man 
Eamsay.     The  Americans  make  short  work  of 
men  who  insult  women.     Presently  they  heard, 
having  by  this  time  discovered  where  to  learn 
news  from  the  South — and,  indeed,  partly  from 
the  newspapers,  partly  from  private  letters,  and 
partly  from  the  information  of  spies,  nothing 
was  done  in  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  or  any 
other  of  the  Confederate  States,  that  was  not 
immediately  known  in  New  York — the  horrible 
news    that    the    villain    Eamsay    had    taken 
advantage  of  the   Southern  prejudices  in   the 
matter  of  colom'  to  get  a  Hue  and  Cry  sent 
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through  the  country  after  us.  The  man  who 
told  Jack  this  was  one  of  the  sailors  of  the 
Maryland,  who  knew,  as  all  the  crew  knew, 
that  Olive  was  the  Captain's  wife,  and  had 
followed  her  husband  on  board  as  a  stowaway. 
Horrible  !  his  own  wife,  though  he  had  tried  to 
put  her  away  on  a  lying  pretext,  the  woman 
whom  he  had  sworn  to  love  and  protect,  he  had 

declared  to  be  a  runaway  slave.   As  for  me 

Jack  ground  his  teeth,  but  he  could  find  no 
words  fitting  for  his  wrath  and  indignation. 
There  are  acts  whose  guilt  is  greater  than  any 
tongue  can  express ;  such  was  this  act  of  the 
man  who  had  betrayed  me  to  cross  the  ocean 
on  his  ship,  But  then,  to  their  joy  and  comfort, 
they  heard  how  we  had  escaped,  and  were  re- 
ported to  be  coming  along  by  slow  stages,  and 
the  help  of  the  Underground  Eailway.  If  all 
went  well,  we  might  be  expected  in  New  York 
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or  Philadelphia  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  at 
latest. 

As  you  know,  our  route  was  changed, 
and  we  came  on  with  tlie  help  of  another  pro- 
tector. 

When  we  did  not  appear,  and  they  learned 
that  we  had  been  carried  away  after  the  dan- 
ger at  Fayetteville  by  a  sailor,  their  anxiety 
was  very  great.  It  was  impossible  to  guess 
with  any  certainty  whither  the  man  had 
carried  us,  or  whether  he  would  be  loyal ; 
or  whether,  after  all,  he  was  not  (having  been 
a  sailor  under  Captain  Eamsay)  a  mere 
creature  and  servant  of  liis,  anxious,  perhaps, 
to  show  his  zeal  to  his  chief  by  bringing  back 
the  runaways  for  no  reward  at  all.  Granted 
that  he  would  be  true  to  us,  whither  in  so 
troubled  a  time  would  he  take  us  ?  Not 
through  Virginia ;   perhaps  South   by  way  of 
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South  Carolina,  and  so  to  New  Orleans,  though 
that  was  a  long  and  perilous  journey ;  perhaps 
even  through  the  worst  and  most  dangerous 
part  of  the  country,  where  we  should  be  least 
expected  to  venture. 

Then,  because  news  of  us,  not  being  of 
public  interest,  came  slowly,  they  went  north 
to  Toronto,  on  the  chance  of  hearing  more 
about  us  tliere  from  the  people  interested  in 
runaways.  But  no  one  there  had  heard  any- 
thing of  our  story.  Then  they  went  back  to 
New  York,  and  from  tliere  to  Philadelphia, 
where  they  learned  the  latest  news  from  Wil- 
mington. The  latest  news  was  to  the  effect 
that  Captain  Eamsay  was  still  at  Wilmington 
waiting  for  his  two  '  runaways ;'  but  they  had 
not  been  heard  of,  and  it  was  thought  that 
they  had  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  \ 
anyway,  the  country  was  much  too  disturbed 
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to  allow  of  the  old-fashioned  hot  chase.  Cap- 
tain Kamsay  had  learned  the  part  played  by 
his  bo's'n  in  our  escape,  and  went  about 
stating  his  intentions  (which  were  closely 
copied  from  the  old  modes  of  torture)  with 
regard  to  that  knight-errant. 

Then,  because  publicity  would  now  be  a 
great  thing  for  us.  Jack  wrote  an  account  of 
the  story  so  far  as  he  knew^  it — be  sure  he 
made  the  most  of  Kamsay 's  marriage,  and  his 
treatment  of  his  wife,  though  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  Indiana  divorce — and  sent  it  to  one  of 
the  New  York  papers,  which  immediately  pub- 
lished it.  All  the  other  papers  copied  it  with 
comments.  This,  then,  was  the  kind  of  thing 
which  was  possible  in  the  South !  A  man 
marries  a  runaway  mulatto,  brings  her  back 
to  North  Carohna,  and  advertises  her  as  a 
fugitive    slave,    while    he    advertises    for    an 
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English  girl,  whom  he  has  kidnapped,  on  the 
same  pretext.  Did  ever  an  indignant  world 
hear  the  like  ?  Was  there  ever  an  institution 
like  that  called  by  its  supporters  the  Peculiar 
and  the  Domestic  ?  When  the  story  had  gone 
the  round  of  the  Northern  journals,  some 
treating  it  as  a  hoax,  it  was  actually  copied 
by  a  Eichmond  paper,  in  order  to  show  the 
kind  of  rubbish  with  which  Yankee  abolitionists 
entertained  their  readers.  The  facts  were,  of 
course,  indignantly  denied  ;  not  only  were 
they  denied,  but  people  with  common  sense 
were  asked  if  it  were  even  possible  that  they 
could  be  true.  A  Southerner,  they  said,  could 
never,  to  begin  with,  marry  a  mulatto  run- 
away ;  if  he  did,  it  was  incredible  that  he 
should  bring  her  back  to  her  master — the 
lowest  of  humanity  would  revolt  at  such  a 
wickedness ;    and    then    we    were    asked    to 
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believe  that  a  man,  whose  name  was  men- 
tioned, and  who  was  at  the  very  time  among 
his  friends  at  Wilmington,  had  still  further 
kidnapped  an  Enghsh  girl,  and  w^as  trying  to 
get  her  back  when  she  had  escaped,  under 
the  pretence  that  she,  too,  was  a  slave.  Why, 
the  story  was  monstrous ! 

Everybody  at  Wilmington  knew  the  trutli, 
because  you  cannot  silence  men's  mouths,  and 
the  crew  talked  ;  yet  so  vigorously  did  Captain 
Eamsay  adhere  to  his  own  statement,  and  so 
calmly  resolute  were  his  announced  intentions 
of  letting  daylight  into  any  wdio  ventured  to 
make  assertions  to  the  contrary,  that  pulDlic 
opinion  only  showed  itself  in  a  general  desire 
to  avoid  his  presence.  This  method,  adopted 
at  first  by  the  more  peaceful  of  the  citizens, 
was  gradually  followed  by  the  very  rowdiest 
among    the    sailors   and   wild   creatures   who 
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haunted  the  Wihiiington  saloons.  If  the  Cap- 
tain showed  at  a  bar,  there  would  be  silence  ; 
presently  the  visitors  at  that  bar  dropped  away 
one  after  the  other,  having  immediate  and  im- 
portant business  elsewhere.  This  was  galling 
to  Captain  Eamsay ;  he  could  not  shoot  a 
whole  townful  of  men  for  the  crime  of  hav- 
ing business  elsewhere  when  he  entered  a 
saloon ;  and  as  nobody  ofiererd  him  any 
pretext,  there  was  no  shooting  to  be  done. 
Presently,  as  Jack  heard,  there  were  murmurs 
abroad,  the  citizens  met  and  talked  things 
over,  the  Hue  and  Cry  was  torn  down  from 
the  walls,  and  the  name  of  Lynch  was  freely 
mentioned.  At  this  juncture.  Captain  Eamsay 
disappeared. 

'  I  know  that  he  will  run  the  inland  block- 
ade,' said  Olive,  talking  over  things  at  Niagara. 
^  He  will  cross  the  lines  and  make  for  New 
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York.  Then  lie  will  come  North.  I  shall 
wait  for  him  here.' 

'  Will  you  forgive  him  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Forgive  ?  Oh,  my  dear,  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  forgiveness.  What  have  I  not  forgiven? 
What  have  I  not  endured  ?  I  must  be  with 
him  to  save  him  from  worse  things  if  I  may. 
And What  is  it,  child  ?  * 

For  below  us,  walking  in  the  road,  on  the 
shady  side,  were  no  other  than  Jack  and  the 
Poet,  and  I  was  running  and  crying  to  fly  into 
the  arms  of  my  lover.  How  he  greeted  me — 
with  what  words  of  affection  and  rejoicing — I 
cannot  set  down.  When  he  let  me  go  for  a 
moment,  I  shook  hands  with  the  Poet,  w^ho 
hung  his  head  guiltily. 

'  It  was  all  my  fault.  Miss  Avis,'  he  said ; 
'I  ought  to  have, followed  you  day  and  night. 
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I  knew  he  was  a  man-eater.  I  saw  that  from 
the  very  beginning.' 

'  He  would  come  with  me.  Avis,'  said  Jack. 
'  He  has  never  left  me  day  or  night.  See  what 
it  is  to  have  a  faitliful  Poet ! ' 

He  spoke  in  his  old  light,  airy  way,  but 
his  voice  shook,  and  tlie  tears  stood  in  his  eyes 
as  he  held  m}^  hands  in  his. 

'  You  have  suffered  much.  Avis.  My  poor 
girl :  I  would  I  could  have  suffered  for  you.' 

'  I  think  you  have  suffered  for  me  too, 
Jack.' 

And  then  I  told  him  of  Olive,  who  had 
left  us  together,  and  of  what  she  had  done, 
and  of  Liberty  Wicks,  the  quartermaster. 
Nothing  would  do  now  for  Jack  but  we  must 
be  married  at  once,  to  prevent  any  further 
chance,  he  said,  of  the  man  Eamsay,  or  Angel, 
or  whatever  he  called  himself,  running  away 
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with  me.  Why,  indeed,  he  said,  should  we 
wait?  Such  protection  and  guardianship  as 
had  been  grudgingly  afforded  me  by  Stephen 
Cobbledick  was  now  withdrawn,  because  the 
old  man  was  killed  (so  far  as  we  then  knew). 
I  had  no  friends  to  consult,  and  we  loved  each 
other.  That  consideration,  indeed,  was  all 
that  we  wanted.  Could  I  refuse  my  boy  what 
he  so  ardently  desired — the  right  to  call  me  his 
own?  We  went,  therefore,  two  days  after- 
wards to  the  little  Episcopal  Chapel  of  Clifton- 
ville,  where  we  were  married,  the  Poet  giving 
me  away.  He  gave  me  also,  I  remember,  the 
most  beautiful  bracelet  to  be  got  at  Niagara — 
it  had  been  the  property  of  a  poor  Southern 
lady,  who  sold  it  to  pay  her  hotel  bill — and  a 
collection  of  feather  fans  bought  at  the  little 
shops  beside  the  Falls.  And  when  we  came  to 
England,  he  gave  me  his  book  of  poetry,  which 
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I  shall  always  read  with  pleasure,  though  I 
prefer  Tennyson  and  Longfellow,  out  of  grati- 
tude to  my  Jack's  best  friend. 

One  morning,  a  week  after  our  marriage, 
Olive  came  and  told  me,  with  tears,  how  she 
had  just  heard  from  some  quarter  whence  she 
got  secret  information,  that  a  warrant  had 
been  issued  against  Valentine  Angel,  alias 
Jefferson  Eamsay,  alias  a  great  many  other 
names,  including  his  first.  Peregrine  Pickle, 
for  piracy  on  the  high  seas.  It  was  one  of 
those  great  and  gallant  deeds  remembered  and 
lauded  by  Stephen  Cobbledick,  committed 
some  years  before.  They  had  other  charges 
against  him,  but  this  would  be  taken  first. 
The  little  matter  of  kidnapping  a  whole  crew 
of  free  blacks  at  Boston  and  selhng  them  at 
New  Orleans  would  also  be  brought  up  again. 
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Meantime,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  making  for  British  territory ;  that  he 
would  cross  the  frontier  at  Niagara ;  and, 
unless  he  were  captured  before,  would  be 
taken  on  the  bridge. 

OHve  spent  that  day  on  the  other  side, 
watching  and  waiting,  if  haply  she  might  give 
her  husband  warning. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  she  sat  or 
walked.  All  night,  too,  she  had  no  sleep  ;  she 
never  left  her  watch  ;  he  might  come  at  any 
moment. 

On  the  fourth  day  he  came. 

He  was  in  some  kind  of  disguise,  but  she 
knew  him.  It  was  already  growing  dark ;  he 
walked  in  the  shadows  of  the  great  square 
hotels,  away  from  the  lights  in  the  shop  win- 
dows. She  touched  his  arm.  He  turned,  and 
reco2;nised  her  with  an  oath. 
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'  Do  not  cross  the  bridge  to-night ! '  she 
said.  '  They  are  on  the  watch  for  you  every- 
where ;  he  in  hiding  ;  you  will  be  arrested.' 

He  pushed  her  roughly  from  him  with 
another  oath,  walked  quickly  to  the  toll-gate, 
paid  his  toll,  and  hurried  over  the  bridge. 
What  sign  had  been  sent  across  I  do  not 
know,  nor  how  they  knew  their  man ;  but  as 
he  neared  the  English  side,  three  men  stepped 
from  the  gate-house. 

They  were  armed  to  the  teeth  with  rifles 
and  pistols,  for  they  were  going  to  catch  a 
wdld  beast. 

'  Stand,'  cried  one  ;  '  we  arrest  you, 
Angel,  alias  Eamsay,  for  piracy  on  the  high 
seas.' 

'  He  looked  back ;  armed  men  were  at 
the  other  end  of  the  bridge.  He  drew  his 
revolver,    fired    twice  and   missed,  and,  with 
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a  bound,  leaped  to  the  railings  of  the 
bridge,  and  dived  headlong  into  the  river,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  below. 

Here  the  stream  is  narrow,  and  the  deep 
water,  between  perpendicular  rocks,  rushes 
black,  vehement,  terrible  even  on  the  sunniest 
days,  as  if  anxious  to  get  away  from  the 
horror  of  the  awful  leap  it  has  taken  over 
the  Fall  behind.  He  would  be  a  good 
swimmer  who  would  keep  his  head  above  the 
water  in  such  a  stream ;  he  would  be  a  strong 
swimmer  who  could  think  of  holding  his  own 
even  with  the  current,  in  such  a  rush  and 
roar  of  headlong  waves  until  he  could  come 
to  a  place  where  the  cliffs  sink  down  and  a 
landing-place  might  be  found.  Eamsay  dis- 
appeared in  the  stream.  A  moment  after- 
wards his  head  appeared  upon  the  surface ;  he 
had  not,  then,  been    killed  by   the    leap  ;  he 
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was  alive  and  lie  was  swimrning.  Crack  !  crack  ! 
crack !  Three  rifles  were  fired.  His  head  dis- 
appeared again  and  was  no  more  seen.  Olive's 
husband  had  met  his  fate. 

Three  miles  or  so  below  the  Falls  there  is 
a  place  which  visitors  are  always  taken  to 
see.  The  force  of  the  water  has  hollowed  out 
a  round  basin  in  the  rocks,  and  a  bank  has 
been  formed  at  the  bottom  of  earth  and 
crumbled  rock,  where  grow  the  wild  vine,  the 
maple,  and  the  hemlock  of  the  Canadian  woods, 
with  a  thousand  flowers,  bushes,  and  climb- 
ing things  which  make  this  place  a  dream  of 
loveliness.  You  may  clamber  round  this  bank, 
among  this  growth,  and  watch  at  your  feet 
the  great  round  whirlpool,  wliich  the  river 
forms.  The  season  changes ;  men  come  and 
'go ;    but    the    boiling,    roaring    water    never 
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ceases  to  rush  round  and  round  as  if  mad  to 
devour  something,  and  for  ever  in  a  fierce 
insatiable  hunger  and  rage.  Strange  things 
sometimes  come  down  from  the  Falls  and 
are  carried  round  upon  its  surface  until,  by 
some  accident,  they  drift  out  of  the  whirling 
circle,  and  are  either  carried  away  down 
stream  or  thrown  up  on  this  bank ;  no 
stranger  or  more  awful  thing  ever  came  into 
this  whirlpool,  and  was  carried  round  and 
round,  than  that  which  was  seen  the  day 
after  Captain  Eamsay's  desperate  leap.  It 
was  the  body  of  a  man.  The  waters  hurried 
him  ceaselessly  round  the  sweeping  circle  ;  in 
his  hand  he  held  a  revolver  ;  hand  and 
pistol  were  above  the  water,  the  rest  of  the 
body,  black  in  the  gloomy  pool,  only  visible 
when  the  current  bore  it  near  the  bank.  And 
by  the  water's  edge  sat  a  woman  with  pale 
T  2 
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face  and  sunken  eyes  and  clasped  hands. 
She  was  waiting  for  the  river  to  give  up  its 
dead. 

For  three  days  that  awful  hand,  its  fingers 
closed  tipon  the  pistol,  was  hurried  round ; 
in  the  night  of  the  third  day  the  body  of  Cap- 
tain Eamsay  floated  ashore,  and  was  laid  by 
the  river  itself,  as  if  moved  to  pity  at  so 
much  patience  and  so  much  grief,  at  the  very 
feet  of  his  widow. 

They  buried  him  in  the  churchyard  at 
Chftonville.  At  his  head  Olive  placed  a 
marble  cross,  with  his  initials  and  the  date  of 
his  death,  and  beneath  she  wrote  the  words, 
'  Thy  mercy,  Jesu  !  ' 

When  all  was  over  we  took  her  away. 

She  came  with  us  as  far  as  Quebec, 
where  we  were  to  embark  for  England. 
Here  she  parted  from  us. 
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'  My  life,'  she  said,  '  has  gone  from  me ; 
there  is  but  one  thing  left  to  do — to  pray  for  a 
dead  man  ;  there  is  only  one  Church  which 
permits  me  so  to  pray.  I  shall  enter  a 
convent  and  pray  for  him  night  and  day.' 

She  kissed  and  wept  over  me ;  she  prayed 
for  my  happiness ;  she  thanked  God  that 
she  had  been  of  service  to  me ;  and  then  the 
doors  of  the  convent  closed  upon  her,  and 
Olive  became,  too,  as  one  dead. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  Stephen 
was  not  killed  ;  they  carried  him  aboard  the 
cruiser,  where,  for  a  spell,  he  had  a  pretty 
bad  time  ;  then  he  pulled  round  and  presently 
found  himself  in  a  New  York  gaol,  where  he 
lay  cooling  his  heels  and  reflecting  for  a  good 
space,  because,  as  I  have  said,  they  were 
hard  on  pilots.  In  the  fulness  of  time,  how- 
ever,  he   returned    to  Boscastle,    where,   his 
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rents  having  been  collected  for  him  in  his 
absence,  he  settled  down  again  to  the  comfort- 
able old  life. 

He  accounted  for  his  departure  by  swearing 
that  the  notorious  pirate,  Captain  Ramsay,  had 
kidnapped  him  together  with  his  niece ;  that 
in  the  rescue  of  that  dear  girl,  at  the  end 
of  their  run — he  could  not  avoid  narrating 
the  brilliant  way  in  which  he  almost  navi- 
gated .  the  ship  right  into  Wilmington  on 
the  darkest  night  ever  known — he  had 
received  wounds  innumerable,  which  he  did 
not  regret.  Sometimes  his  friends  would 
pull  him  up  to  ask  how,  seeing  he  had  no 
brothers  or  sisters,  the  young  lady  could  be 
called  his  niece.  Then  he  reverted  to  the 
story  of  the  raft,  into  which  my  husband 
and  I  never  inquired  further.  The  locality 
and  the  minor  details  always  varied  according 
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to  the  geographical  fancy  of  the  moment  ; 
but  he  adhered  to  the  leading  situations  of 
the  story. 

'  I  picked  her  up,  gentlemen,  lyin', 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty- three  poor  fellows 
— sailors — all  starved  to  death  upon  a  raft. 
She  was  wropped  in  four  bandanners.  It  was 
in  latitude  twenty-two  and  a  half,  where  it's 
pretty  hot,  off  the  coast  of  Chili.  Wherefore  I 
took  her  aboard,  fed  her  myself  night  and 
mornin'  with  a  spoon  and  bottle,  and  giv'  her 
for  her  benefit  the  name  of  Cobbledick.  Also, 
to  make  her  feel  properly  proud  of  her  family 
I  said  her  mother  was  a  Knobling.  This  made 
her  grow  up  haughty.  I  sought  for  her,  gen- 
tlemen ;  I  thought  for  her ;  I  fought  for  her. 
I  crOvSsed  the  sea  with  her.  I  rescued  her 
from  the  pirate,  and  I  chucked  him  over 
the    bridge    into    Niagara    Eapids.      Yet   she 
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remembered,  in  the  long  run,  that  she 
was  but  a  Common  Pick-me-up,  after  all, 
and  married,  in  spite  of  her  family  connec- 
tions, a  journeyman  painter  who  hadn't  the 
money  to  pay  for  his  Marriage   Settlements.' 


THE   END. 
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